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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

qérAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

1+ Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
deiphia, — pengrar gh neg emg a toe 
transmit mail, observing, 
to send large Pills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. f 

tr Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

Mr. V,B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 

his Tr. 
: > Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
comma to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 

y and the State. ; 

“Ty Acoounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his a, 

zy Agents will notice that we keep an accoun 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

z+ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Ratton tl. +) 6Par. Virginia: - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3<tdis. Indiana- - - - 2 1-4dis 
New England -.- -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis, 
New Jersey - - -34dis. ‘Tennessee - - - 31-2dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis. 
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[conTINUED.] 


With the exception of the few letters already 
submitted to the reader’s perusal, no well-authen- 
ticated documents of the Dent family have come 
into my possession ; therefore, I beg leave to con- 
tinue their story upon the authority of tradition, 
taking up the narrative at the point at which Mrs. 
Dent’s letters leave it. 

There was much in the circumstances and char- 
acter of Oclouel Ernest Dene thas the partial eyes 
of his young wife failed to observe. Col. Dent 
was undoubtedly a man of high honor, of sincere 
philanthropy, and of fervent piety; the county 
said it—all men gave credence to it—and Col. 
Dent believed it most implicitly of all. By the 
way, let that man, of whom every one speaks well, 
look to his purity. The causes of Col. Dent’s high 
character for virtue were rather circumstantial 
and external, than innate and self-subsistent. 
His father had been a “truly good man.” An 
enthusiast in the cause of Liberty, he had spent 
his youth in the struggle for National Freedom— 
a devotee to the interests of Humanity, he had, 
when a bed-ridden cripple, passed the painful 
years of mid-life in maturing plans for general 
emancipation, even when misunderstood or neg- 
lected by the very people for whom he had 
“ fought and bled,” and by the very race for whom 
he toiled and suffered. Ernest, his only son, 
companion, and confidant, being at that time in 
the Legislature—through the channel rather than 
the spring of the philanthropic plans that through 

him found their way to the publicmind—reaped 
all the glory to be gained in a cause advocated by 
few, neglected by many, and opposed by some ; 
while the true laborer and martyr in the cause 
of Liberty and Man lay toiling, dying, and for- 
gotten, in the prime of his manhood. 

This lasted until his death, when he, who had 
been so neglected or misinterpreted in his labori- 
ous and suffering life, was all at once understood, 
appreciated, and honored—in his grave, A reflux 
of popular sentiment set in strongly in favor of 
his son; and the political integrity of Ernest 

Dent, which had safely encountered short-lived 
but farious storms of opposition, and which had 
survived the more discouraging and dangerous 
dead calms of neglect and forgetfulness, was at 
this time riding upon the crest waves of popular 
favor, in some danger of being wrecked upon the 
shore of success. It was at this crisis that he 
married Hester Grey, the pure-minded, warm- 
hearted girl, who, with limited powers of percep- 
tion, seldom thought of looking below the surface, 
but judged every one by her own heavenly na- 
teres. 348 To return to Juliette Summers, whom 
we have lost sight of for nearly two years. 
_ Hester’s last words to her husband, in commis- 
sioning him to bring home her protegé, had been— 
Remember, dear Ernest, that she is an orphan 
and a dependant, besides being a woman of high 
spirit and refined sensibility ; therefore, be very 
delicate in your manner towards her; you will 
not restrain courtesy—neither, I pray you, fall 
into the more common, and to some minds the 
more Annoying, error of overdoing it. Forgivemy 


caution, but Juliette is proud and sensitive, and 
has been so unfortunate.” 

It was the evening succeeding the last day of 
the school term, that Miss Summers sat in her 
room alone, inan attitude of deep thought. Many 
+ yc Were on her lap, and one was in her hand. 

rom the moment that Hester Grey had left the 
school, J uliette had been tormented with doubts 
and misgivings concerning the continuance of her 
young patron’s favor. Laying too ta stress 
upon the value of her own powers of fascination 
and giving too little credit to Hester’s benevolence 
. fidelity, she imagined that when the latter 
bi Ar pada from her presence and influence, she 
5 Cease to care for her. Every letter written 
of — Psa served to increase her un- 

‘ the receipt of the letter announcin: 
ee marriage, she had.said, bitterly— : 
ae ow, Hester ig nearly useless to me! I shall 
nod cubtedly find an opponent and an enemy in 
usband. Decidedly the worsr man she could 
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have selected to suit 

nid & year suoceeding this—at the receipt of 
a ge meaening the birth of her child—the 

AG cat 
I shall cent is all over with met In that babe 
She held yey 2 ® rival, and a powerful one.” 
one that Hester = her hand the last letter but 
rs wie to her while at school, (one 
rmed 


rors Pada a 
iette’s views - T 
in society, and by on signees " 


lish herself at the Ser pry 
he 
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with perfect ease; so she dismissed the thought 
of Hester with something like contempt; but, 
Col. Dent—he was a tough subject—how to influ- 
ence him—that was the difficulty ; and it was that 
problem that Miss Summers was trying to solve, 
as she sat with her lap full of letters, on the even- 
ing of the last day of the school term. “If I could 
find out his weak points,” said Juliette, “and if I 
could discover what he secretly admires and wor- 
ships, [ should have him at my mercy.” 
nd she gave the letters in her lap a second 

careful perusal. Af last her face lighted up with 
a smile of triumph— SS ghee 

“J haveit!” thought she; “the weak point in his 
character is his se/f-confidence—the object that he 
most admires, in secret, is himself. Yes! self- 
righteous, self-admiring, and self-confident—he 
lies or will lie in my power. Shall I flatter his 
self-love, then? No; for Hester has done that 
very sincerely, and lost his respect; besides, he 
would suspect my motives. No; I must pique his 
self-love first by indifference—to flatter it more 
effectually by an after admiration.” 

“But suppose,” suggested a doubt, “that he 
does not care for your approval or disapproval ?” 

“Then I will make him care,” said vanity, as 
Juliette arose and stood before her mirror; and, 
truly, the radiant beauty of face, and the match- 





less dignity and of reflected 

A servant came ‘in: at this moment, and placed 
in her hand a note from Col. Dent, dated from a 
neighboring hotel, and enclosing Hester’s letter ; 
the note informing her that Co]. Dent would call 
upon Miss Summers at eleven the next morning. 

“ Now,” thought Juliette, “I must commence 
the fusing of this iron ore, by the first rays of my 
sunny eyes that shall fall upon it.” 

Then, womanglike, she thought of her dress asa 
part of the smelting machinery. 

“ Let me see; he has had enough of Quakerish 
simplicity in Hester’s dark clothing, and enough 
of finery, doubtless, in the rustic belles of his 
neighborhood ; I must invent something chaste, 
beautiful, and recherché.” 

So without any ornament, except a pure white 
muslin dress, and shining black ringlets, Juliette 
went to the intervjew. That interview wasshort— 
very little was said; and Col. Dent soon left her. 
But as he went, a voice of sweetest melody seemed 
murmuring in his. ears—a pair of large, dark, 
dreamy eyes were seeking his glance—a form of 
exquisite beauty, and motions of exceeding grace, 
were haunting his imagination ; and, unconscious 
of danger, his thoughts dallied pleasantly with 
their lovely visiter. 

“T must see her early to-morrow, and attend 
her on her shopping excursion. It will not be 
discreet to permit an inexperienced young lady to 
go about the city alone.” 

And he did see her early the next day, and ac- 
companied her on her shopping expedition. The 
purchases were all made, and Col. Dent added 
some costly gifts to Juliette’s list, for herself, 
saying to himself, “we must give, as Heaven has 
prospered us.” 

That night, again, an image of bewildering 
beauty haunted his thoughts. 

“T must take her out to-morrow evening to 
some place of public amusement. It would be un- 
generous to take the girl to the country without 
having first shown her something of the city.” 

And the next evening he took Juliette to a con- 
cert, and afterwards, of course, attended her 
home. 

The next day he discovered that there was a 
gallery of paintings open— 

“T must take Miss Summers to see that,” said 
he; “Hester requested me fo show her every at- 
tention—entreated me not to restrain courtesy.” 

And, accordingly, he attended Miss Summers 
to the Gallery of Art. 

Late in the week the Museum was opened— 

“Juliette must see this collection of rare curi- 
osities, for really she is a very intelligent and a 
very worthy young lady.” 

Why had he not said what he so deeply felt, 
that she was a most beautiful woman? 

He took Juliette to the Museum, and after see- 
ing her home, returned to his hotel, and to his 
silent room; but the murmur “2 Juiiette’s soft 
“ae aight) wae thril upon hi = 
ence of Juliette’s roar ya warm upon a 
the gaze of Juliette’s dreamy eyes was brooding 
on him through the shade—the presence of Ju- 
liette seemed to fill the room. He sat down in the 
dark chamber, and gave himself up to that most 
dangerous of pastimes—veveric—until Conscience, 
like a faithful monitor as she is, plucked him by 
the arm, and whispered— 

“ You are thinking too much of this girl. This 
is wrong, and very dangerous. Turn your thoughts 
away from the subject.” 

Upon which, Col. Dent indignantly demanded 
of Conscience, what she meant ? Requesting to be 
informed whether he might not be kind-to an 
orphan girl without her meddling interference; 
and whether there was any more sin in thinking 
of a beautiful woman than a beautiful statue ; and, 
further, whether she had the impertinence to sup- 
pose that he, he, Ernest Dent, could possibly be in 
danger? And demanding to know whether Con- 
science had not known him long enough to have 
confidence in him ? 








At which Conscience, thus rebuked, sighed, and 
was silent. ‘ 

In the meantime, Hester was lovingly prepar- 
ing to receive her husband and her friend. For 
Juliette’s private apartment, she had selected a 
large front room, at the angle of the house, whose 

front windows commanded a view of the valley- 
stream, the hills, and the distant mountains; while 
the side windows overlooked the flower-garden. 
This pleasant chamber she had furnished with 
great care ; the bedstead, bureau, wardrobe, &c., 
being of polished mahogany, and the curtains of 
white muslin. In a small roomsthat opened from 
this apartment she had placed a cot-bedstead, for 
the accommodation of Minny, whom she designed 
to install as dressing maid to Miss Summers. On 
the afternoon of the day upon which she expected 
the arrival of Col. Dent and Miss Summers, Hes- 
ter fidgeted about the house in a state of delight- 
ed excitement. She looked into Juliette’s room 
to see if it could possibly be improved, and her 
eye lighting upon the dark chintz counterpane, 
she said— 

“Take it off, Minny, and bring me one of those 
handsome white Marseilles quilts that we bought 
in Richmond—the one with the deep netting— 
and put that on your young lady’s bed; it is far 
more beautiful than this dark coverlet, and warm- 
er also; and the nights are chilly in this month.” 

And as soon as Minny had accomplished that 
to her satisfaction, she looked around again and 
exclaimed, as if thinking aloud— 

“Yes, Minny, she shall have that also. Go into 
my room and bring hither my ebony work-box; it 
suits a young lady better than it does me.” 

nd Minny came, bringing in a costly work- 
box of ebony, richly inlaid with silver, gold, and 
pearl, lined with white silk velvet, and furnished 
with thimble, needle case, &c., of gold or pearl. 

“ Now, where shall I set it, said A ? Run, Min- 
ny, and g me the little rosewood work-table 
from which you took this box; sheshall have that 
also. One must not do things by halves.” 

And when Minny had returned, and when 
Mrs. Dent had taken from her the work-stand, 
and arran: it in the pleasantest part of the 
room, in the corner between the front and the 
side windows, and had sat the elegant box open 
upon it, she exclaimed, delightedly— 

“Yes! this is a nice nook; she can sit here at 
work, and look from one window out upon the 
mountains, and from the other down upon the 
flowers—the perfume of which will be wafted to 
her. Yes, this is a delightful seat! But, Minny, 
to ect. it, she should have my little sewing 
chair and ottoman. Go, Minny, if you are not 
tired of running, child, and bring them.” 
And Minny went and returned once more, bear- 
ing a low mahogany chair, with a velvet cushion, 
reg round, low, foot cushion of embroidered 
¢ - 
“Now, Minny, I think that will do, child. 
Your young lady can sit and sew here so delight- 
fally when she pleases to work alone. Look around 
. Is there anything else you can suggest ?” 
“No, madam.” ; 
Gp there-an for your on little room that 
you would like, child ?” 
“No, madam,” said Minny, very sadly, for she 
services. 


Tf there im anything ot all; xpesk, child for 


you shall have it” 
7 There is nothing, indeed, ma’am.” 


those rice cakes” 














to break anything, Mrs. Dent called Minny, ana | 
went into the nursery to dress the baby in her 

prettiest French-worked white slip; and after 

that operation was gone through, with the usual 

accompaniment of kicking and squalling, and 

“baby” had become quiet and pretty—the vain 

little mother looked at her, and, addressing herself 
familiarly to her nurse, said— 

* Now, don’t you think she has really grown 
some since her father went away, Minny ?” 

“T suppose she has, ma’am.” 

“ But don’t you see it? Remember, he has been 
gone a fortnight.” i 

“T cannot perceive that she has grown, ma’am,” 
said the truthful Minny. 

“ But, of course, she has,” persisted the mother. 
“ And now, Minny, take care of her—amuse her 
and keep her awake, unless she is very sleepy, 
until they come. J must go down and see if they 
are setting that table right. Dear! how I do miss 
Mrs. Wimsat.” 

The dining-room was immediately under the 
apartment assigned to Juliette—being the corner 
room where rich windows opened into the garden. 
‘Tt was there that the tea-table had been set; and 
the evening being delightful, the windows were 
open, and the fragrance of flowers filled the room. 
The sun was setting, and his last rays came in 


there thooo om windo falli upon and 
fighting up the glittering pon re Tt was ‘ 


scene of elegance and comfort, of light and fra- 
grance ; and no wonder that Hester smiled as she 
entered. 

“Yes, this is all very nicely arranged, Samuel. 
Go and tell Minny Dozier that she may bring 
little Miss Juliette down now, asI am at leisure.” 

And a few minutes after that, Hester, with her 
smoothly braided hair, and neat white wrapper, 
and Minny, with the pretty babe in her arms, 
stood out upon the piazza, watching the descent of 
a carriage down the mountain road. The carriage 
drew near, and stopped at the gate. Hester’s first 
impulse was to fly to meet them but recollecting 
her husband’s dislike to demonstrative affection, 
she restrained herself, while her heart beat quick- 
ly, and a flush came to her cheeks, aud a light to 
her eyes, making her pretty for the moment. 
Soon Col. Dent was on the porch, and his wife 
had placed her hand in his, and offered her cheek 
to his cool and formal salute an instant, and then 
she was caught away from him to the fervent em- 
brace of Juliette. 

“Miss Summers is very tired, Hester,” ob- 
served Col. Dent, as he handed Juliette into the 
house. 

“Yes, yes; come, dear Juliette, I will show you 
your room. ‘Tea will be ready in a moment, Colo- 
nel. Do, Ernest, look at the babe, while I attend 
Juliette ; she has grown so much. Bring her in, 
Minny. Come, dear Juliette, this way. 

And, so saying, Hester conducted her friend up 
stairs to her charming room, wheeled round a 
large easy-chair and sat her down in it, saying— 

“Now sit still and rest, love, while I unhook 
your pelisse and take off your bonnet and gloves. 
Let me wait on you now, love, that we may be 
alone the first few minutes.” 

And, as Hester untied her bonnet and laid it 
off, she stopped suddenly, caught Juliette around 
the neck, and imprinted a warm kiss upon her 
glowing cheek, exclaiming— 

“Oh! I’m so happy to have you here, my love, 
my beauty, my own dear sister!” 

Miss Summers seemed overcome with emotion, 
and could only murmur, in broken sentences, ex- 
pressions of fervent gratitude and affection. At 
length, with more apparent self-command, she 
said— 

“T was unjust to you a while ago, dear Herter. 
I fancied that your reception of me was coo1.” 

“No, no—no, no;” said Hester, hastily. “ In- 
deed my joy was, and is now, unspeakable to see 
you; but my husband considers all betrayal of 
emotion childish and puerile, er even ridiculous 
and has often rebuked me for the folly ; so that I. 
try to restrain the expression of my feelings.” 

“Then he must be very cold and hard, sweet 
Hester.” 

“Oh! no, no; indeed you do him great wrong to 
think that. Oh! no, indeed, on the contrary, he 
has very strong feelings, but he has also a strong 





, we'll go down and see after | fil 


7 trol them,” said the wife, looking at h 
Rute as though sne nad spoken Dinsprewy. 


Then Juliette declared herself to be sufficiently 
rested to prepare for tea, requested to have her 
trunks brought up, bathed her face and eyes, put 
on a white muslin dress, arranged her ringlets, 
and professed herself ready to godown. They 
entered the dining-room, and the cheerful party 
sat down at table. Juliette’s bright face and at- 
tractive manners threw quite a beam of sunshine 
between the serious, timid young wife, and the 
grave, austere husband. Never had Hester seen 
her husband so cheerful, genial, and debonair, as 
now ; and never had she felt the restraint of his 
authority lifted from herself as now; never had 
she felt so lively and so young. The little party 
lingered over the tea-table until the drawing-room 
was lighted up, and then, as Juliette affirmed that 
her fatigue was entirely gone, Mrs. Dent led the 
oe ee saying almost familiarly to her hus- 

and— 

“ Now, dear Ernest, at last you shall have some 
music. Juliette is a proficient, and I have had the 
instrument put in complete tone while you were 
gone, in anticipation of this treat;” and, passing 
gaily on, she opened the piano, wheeled out the 
music stool, and selected a fine piece of Haydn. 

“ But,” said Colonel Dent, “ Miss Summers may 
be out of voice, by reason of her recent fatigue. It 
would be cruel to tax her kindness under such a 
circumstance.” 

“Qh! no, indeed; I never make that very trite 
excuse, Colonel. Your lady has led me to expect 
a rich treat in your vocal harmony; so, if you 
will join me, we will try to astonish the woods and 
hills and streams about here,” said Juliette, gaily 
taking her seat at the piano. Then her eyes fell 
upon the music selected, and, turning to her friend, 
she inquired— 

“Ts this your choice, Mrs, Dent ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Qh! you spiritual Hester! You are a rich, 
sweet, solemn strain of music yourself. Come, 
Colonel,” said she, playing the prelude, “tell us 
that you’ve got a bad cold, clear your throat, and be- 
gin ;” and presently the heavenly strains of Haydn 
arose upon the air, entrancing and carrying 
with them the souls of the hearers. And time pass- 
ed away unheeded by the rapt enthusiasts, until 
the clock was upon the stroke of one, when, at the 
close of the last piece, Juliette arose from the pi- 
ano, her countenance elevated, and glowing with 
the inspiration of the music, and took her seat. 
The little party was silent with deep emotion, and 
soon after separated for the night. 

Hester attended her friend to her room again, 
and remained with her until she had retired. Nor 
was that all. Just before Juliette sank to sleep, 
she heard a light footstep about her bed; and, 
looking up, there stood Hester in her night-dress. 
To her inquiries, Hester replied, softly— 

“When I had laid down, dear Juliette, I found 
that the musquetoes were troublesome, and so I 


= arose and returned, to draw your curtains.” 
tooping down, and imprintin i 
brow, she murmured — . «aie aint 
Good nigh’ in. God " 
sae from . . t, _ bless you, love,” and 
e next morning, Hester was up early, to get 
something extra for breakfast, and to pat he fhe 
coffee was made particularly nice; and, soon after, 
the cheerful little party assembled. Most of my 
readers know how joyous is the re-union at the 
breakfast table with long-absent friends, who had 
come home the evening previous. They seem 
newly given to our affection. Hester received her 
friend, as she entered the drawing-room, with a 
beaming smile. Colonel Dent also arose, and led 
her to a seat at the table. Hester sat a cup of 
fragrant coffee before Juliette, but felt a little 
disappointed when the young beauty smili ly 
ut it away, and begged a glass of water. M 
Basmers had no ndtion of tarnishing her complex. 
ion by stimulants. However, Hester sent for a 
pitcher of rich milk, and pressed a glass of it 
upon Juliette’s gong me. and was fied b 
Raetans hee Seley, east, praised by her friend. 
en 


to her nursery, and Juliette to her own apart- 
ment—from which, however, she was soon brought 
to her house- 
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quite a curiosity to see him. And where is Mrs. 
Wimsat? You seem to be here quite alone.” 

“Marcus, you remember, is Mre. Wimsat’s 
nephew. They are both on a visit of a week to 
Miss Huldah Galesand Fanny. Marcus is at last 
really engaged, and Fanny is the ‘elect lady” I 
have invited Miss Huldah and Fanny to-morrow 
to see you, and I suppose our truants will come 
home with them.” 

“ Are you short-breathed, dear Hester?” in- 
quired Miss Summers, keenly regarding her 
friend, as the latter paused in speaking, and press- 
ed her hand upon her chest. 

“Oh! no, love, only when I walk so much, or 
come up a long flight of stairs.” 

Again Hester stopped short, and labored for 
breath, and her face flushed. : 4 

Juliette took her hand and held it an instant ; 
then said, as she looked upon her burning cheek; 
“You have a very fine color now, dear Hester, 
you have entirely lost that sallow complexion you 
had at school” 

“Oh! yes; my complexion has cleared off. Fm 
glad of it. I like to be little Iess homely on my 
husband’s account.” } 

“Yes; but Ialways thought a7 pretty; Hes- 
ter; and so no doubt does Colonel Dent, and Mar- 
cus, you know. Marcus thought you toc pretty 
for his peace—and now you arg very much im- 
proved. You “have such good spirits, oy & con- 
tinued Miss Summers, looking at her friend’s 
bright eyes. 

“Oh! yes, excellent spirits; why should I not 
have, with so many blessings, and Julictte home, 
too? Let’s see; it is now one o’clock, “F Juli- 
ette. I must go and ree to my custards. Kitty is 
& good creature, but a sad bungler at confettiona- 
ry. Amuse yourself for an hour, until my return. 
Shall I send Minny to you? Oh! by the way, 
how do you like your little attendant ?” askell she, 
eagerly. 

“Oh! very much, indeed. Ah, Hester, I have 
seen and felt deeply. I’ve no words to than} you. 
I had best not make the attempt. I should hil to 
express” 

Hester cut her short with a kiss, and slipped out 
of the room. 

Miss Summers went into the library, aid, af- 
ter a search, returned to her room with a nedical 
work in her hands locked her door, and sa) down 
to turn over its leaves. She found the chagter on‘ 
Consumrtion, and perused it attentively. At last, 
closing the book, she sunk into a reverie} then 
she muttered, low, “ Yes, Hester is marked for the 
Grave. No one sees in the brilliant color, bright 
eyes, and high spirits of the hitherto pale and se- 
rious girl, the burning of a hidden fire that is 
consuming her life—no one but me! Well, per- 
haps, after all”——and here reverie dropped into 
silence again. 

“ But this is wrong; this is wicked ; this is di- 
abolical,” said Conscience, breaking in upon her 
reverie. “ Your friend! your henefactor ! Oh! this 
is fiendish, and you must stop it.” 

“ The lady of the future Governor !” interrupt- 
ed Pride. 

“ Now is your best opportunity. Now you have 
no rivals. In the future you may have many and 
a successful one,” insinuated Duplieity. 

“ And now you would be sure to succeed in win- 
ning him. And how perfectly such peerless beau- 
ty and grace as yours would adorn the station to 
which you aspire,” whispered Vanity. 

A clear, silvery, happy laugh, rang out upon the 
air, and, like an angel’s mandate, dispelled the 
gathering and consultation of evil passions in Ju- 
liette’s bosom. ‘They shrunk down into the deeps 
of her heart, like guilty things as they were, as 
Hester’s sweet laugh floated upon the air. 

“Be quiet, Marcus; you shall not go in. It 
would be a breach of decorum. I will take them 
in myself ;” and, opening the door, Hester entered 
With a sunny smile, bearing a little wicker basket 
of fine peaches, and saying— 

““'These were sent you by Fanny, Juliette. Mar- 
cus brought them, and it was as much as I could 
do to prevent him coming in. He insisted that he 
was commissioned to give the fruit to Miss Sum- 
mers himself, and he would do so.” 

“And when is Fanny coming?” inquired Ju- 
liette. 

a . 
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“ But, dear me, darling, what are you doing with 
the Doctor’s Book ?” 

“T was looking to see what he recommends as 
the best dentifrice. Please, dear, tell Mr. Derby 
that the fruit is very acceptable, and that | hope 
to express my thanks for his kindness when we 
meet at dinner,” said Juliette, 

And at dinner Marcus Derby met for the first 
time the sunny-eyed coquette; and her effect upon 
that impressible young gentleman may be guessed 
at from the strain of encomium into which he 
broke, when taking leave of Colonel Dent at the 
gate— 

“A fine woman, Colonel! 
The chef d’euvre of nature— 


* ¢ Beauty too rich for use; for earth too dear.’ ”” 


“Go about your business, sir! You are a fool! 
How dare you, pert boy that you are, to speak so 
of any young lady under my protection ?” 

“Gad zooks!” exclaimed Marcus, as he rode 
from the gate, quite crest-fallen. “ What’s the 
matter with Ernest? It’s the first time in all his 
life he ever gave me shortness. What the devil’s 
the matter with Colonel Dent? He never gave 
me ginger for anything I ever said to Hester. I 
might praise or dispraise her as much as I liked, 
for anything he cared. But this beauty is set upon 
a pedestal, with a platoon of guards around her. 
Plague on it! I hope he aint in love with her 
himself—an old married man like he is, too! 
Switch me, if I don’t watch him; and if he has 
turned fool, I’ll cut his throat, for your sake, Hes- 
ter, and for mine, too—devil fetch me, if I don’t. 
Oh! a beautiful woman. Heavens! A sweet, 
sweet woman. Goodness! I shall lose my breath. 
Oh! a sweet, sweet woman.” And Marcus, half 
unconsciously, turned his horse’s head down the 
valley, instead of going over the hills, to Miss 
Gales’s farm, where his fidelity should have led 
him. 

The next morning, Miss Huldah Gales and 
Fanny drove up in their old-fashioned carryall, 
and Fanny greeted her school-mate, Juliette, with 
much warmth ; asked her howshe liked the peach- 
es; they were from a tree of Marcus’s. By the 
way, she wondered why Marcus had not returned 
as he promised. And where was he now? This 
last question was answered by the entrance of 
Marcus himself, pale, haggard, and dejected. He 
saluted the company, and took a seat by himself. 
Miss Huldah Gales took this opportunity to 
whisper Mrs. Dent— 

“ A fine young man, ma’am. A very fine young 
man. So steady, for his years. I esteem myself 
happy in securing to Fanny so excellent a pro- 
tector. So good a youth is seldom met with in this 
wicked world.” 

Taking advantage of a moment when he was 
unobserved, Marcus slipped a small paper in the 
hand of Miss Summers, and soon after stole from 








A superb Woman! 


“Ig your young friend mad, my deay,Hester ?” 
inquired Miss Summers of her friend, as they met 
together after the departure of their guests. “ He 
put in my hands to-day a piece of poetry address- 
ed ‘To Juliette,’ and commencing — 

‘Oh! would that we had met before! 

Ere yet that fatal vow was spoken.’ 
What does he mean? What vow? What’s he 
driving at, do you know?” ‘ 

“What does he mean? Yes, I do know,” said 
Hester, in a tone of vexation. He’s fallen in love 
with you now, and he'll break Fanny’s heart—that’s 
what he means. Oh! Juliette, do repulse him 

ly ; affront him ; insult him ; box his ears ; do 
anything rather than let him pursue this; for, un- 
worthy as he is in some respects, Fanny does love 
him, and his defection would go hard with her.” 

“I shall not repulse him very sharply,” thought 
J par ee she sunk to sleep. “The fool may be 

i 0 
Pa hey me, and Miss Fanny must take cara 

Hester was seriously disturbed; so seriously, 
that, upon retiring to her own room, she said to 
her husband, “Ernest, [am hurt. Marcus has 

and fallen in love with Juliette, who despises 

; and he will abandon Fanny, to whom he is 
pg ba ace is, if we do not prevent it. Can’t 
you find something for Marcus to do ata distance, 
for a few months, until we go to Philadelphia ?” 
itn wih i en" 

“I have seen a very impassioned effusion of 
etry that he has addressed to her, flched from 
some album or other, for I recollect having seen 

somewhere before.” 


And you think he will break with Fanny ?” 
« I ' x 
reerige fear 80. in these same verses la- 


it, poor fellow, I think he 
is oS be aa ee i 








“ Pitied ! I am surprised at you, 
grieved to perceive in 














foot in itagain, until he has returned to his all 
giance, and married Fanny.” 

Hester wordered in silence what had moved 
her h d-to such unusual warmth and bitter. 
ness of invective—against Marcus, too, towards 
whony he was usually so very indulgent. 

Colonel Dent, however, at Hester’s earnest en- 
treaty, reconsidered his threat, and improved upon 
his first project, by giving Marcus the direction 
of ¢ farm he was getting under cultivation, about 
tey miles on the other side of Miss Hulda Gales’s 
plantation—placing Mrs. Wimsat at the same 

me in the farm-house as housekeeper. This- 
lan, together with Hester’s serious remonstrance 


‘with him, and the young man’s own innate sense 
of justice, served to arrest for the present his dan- 


gerous passion: From his new home there was no 
way to reach The Vale without passing through 
Miss Huldah’s plantation; of course, he would 
have to call, and then Fanny’s attractions, assist- 
ed by his own wish to do right, in spite of temp- 
tation, held him captive. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





For the N ational Era. 
THE VANISHED DREAM. 


BY ELLIS MARTYN. 
The sun, beneath 4 sea of crimson sinking, 
Has borne the day to gladden other eyes; 
The changeless stars appear, and I am thinking 
Of all those hours, so full of Paradise— 
Those hours when my undoubting heart surveyed thee, 
With trust supreme, and held thee all di 
Those hours when love in cloudless light arrayed thee, 
And when, it seemed, eternal truth had made thee 
Forever mine. 


The evening air is sad, and oh! it seemeth, 
The quickening soul of Beauty is no more! 

Love’s sleeping brow is dark, with sighs he dreameth 
Of ho'y things whose trance-like joy ia o’er. 

How well I loved thee! Oh! the air was heaven 
Where'er thy radiant presence charmed the day! 

In thee, it seemed, all golden truth was given— 

And thou hast failed! thy treacherous hand has riven 

The cliarm away! 


The mocking dream is o’er, and I must smother 
The morn, its beanty woke within my heart— 
thou canst give thy sweetness to another, 

“ — And play the smiling syren’s faithless part. 
Thou canst not feel what pain it is, to sever 
My heart from all thee, heaven it was, for me 
To press thy lips, and call thee mine forever : 
Light one! the trance of such a love will never 
Be known by thee! 


I loved not thee! I loved a radiant creature, 

Who gave the light of heaven to all things here; 
Too well thy being shows, in every feature, 

Thou art not kindred to that azure sphere. 

And yet, oh madness! [ would fain dissemble, 

And still believe all truth and beauty thine— 
Would still forbid my heart with doubt to tremble, 
And still would make thy faithless soul resemble 

A God-lit shrine. 


It cannot be! the links of faith are broken! 
This burning heart no more can worship thee ; 
The last warm words of trusting love are spoken— 
Thy magic smile is void of charms for me. 
I will not care for thee, although with sadness 
My heart may linger where the angel shone, 
Whose brightness made me feel such radiant gladness, 
And cling to thee, with love’s delicious madness, 
As all my own. 


Be what thou art! to every careless wooer, 

Thy ready smiles and free caresses give; 
Be light and false! perchance thy ways are truer 

Than those high dreams for which I seek to live. 
Yet thou shalt never win me to derision 

Of holy things that wait before the true. 
Truth, still, before me, shows its way elysian— 
Still shineth there the ever-beckoning vision 

Which I pursue. 
ee ae 


 WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


We received, sometime since, from the publish- 
ers, a copy of the last beautiful edition of W hittier’s 
Poems. While deliberating how to notice the 
production of one sustaining to the Era the near 
connection of Corresponding Editor, a critical 
friend in Boston furnished us a discriminating, 
and, in many respects, just critique of the work: 
This we now take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers. 


~ 





Porms, by Jonn G. Wuittier. Boston: Benjamin B. 
Mussey & Co. 1849. 

Truth is the soul of poetry, and every depar- 
ture from it Is an-orence against the highest laws 
of the poetic art. A pure imagination is as much 
offended by whatever is false in poetry, or untrue 
to nature, as a musical ear is by discordant sounds. 
The poet may attain the highest excellence in his 
art, and yet he is indebted to the outward and in- 
ward world for every form of beauty, and every 
true and holy sentiment he utters. His power is 
like that hidden influence by which the flowers 
extract their sweet perfumes and delicate tints 
from the earth and air in which they live. Itisa 
divine gift. The poet lives in the outward world, 
and in the world of thought and spirit. As his 
eye is open to all forms of beauty in the one, his 
mind is open to the inspirations of the other, and 
from these his spirit distills, in the silent alembics 
of the soul, the highest forms of truth and beauty: 

It does not follow that every composition, be- 
cause it is metrical, contains true poetry. It may 
have the form without the soul, in which case it 
is but the shadow of poetry. Those who are cap- 
tivated by beautiful images and a form of words, 
may not appreciate the distinction; but he who 
seeks the gem of truth, the soul of beauty, will 
not be deceived by the setting, or the gorgeous 
drapery in which it is displayed. 

In forming an ideal standard by which poetry 
shall be judged, regard should be had to the ob- 
ject which consecrates it, or the end and aim for 
which it is written. Many volumes of poetry are 
given to the world, which seem to have no object 
but to express certain feelings and emotions, of 
which the authors were the subjects—to narrate 
events of personal history, or to excite the sym- 
pathies and admiration of the reader, by some tale 
of love, or other fiction, the offspring of a sickly 
sentimentalism. There are few volumes of po- 
etry published which have for their object the ad- 
vancement of truth or the good of humanity. Yet 
it must be conceded, that these are the highest 
ends and aim of genuine poetry. There is much 
published, too, that possesses but a slight degree 
of originality, old thoughts in a new dress, and 
many similes but slightly changed, of which 
the original may be found in the poets of another 

e. 

“ Many make books, few poems, which may do 
Well for their gains, but they do naught for Truth 
Nor Man, true bard’s main aim. Perish the books, 
But the creations live. Some steal a thought, 

And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 
Whose ’twas to swear to it. To serve things thus 


Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stars.’”’—Festus. 


The poet, then, who does most for TrutH and 
May, fulfils the highest mission of true poetry. 
His works shall live when those of Byron, and his 
ost of imitators, shall be remembered only as 
bubbles on the waves of passion. 

This is the standard by which ultimately true 
poetry shall be judged. By this standard must 
the author and his works be estimated, whose 
name stands at the head of this article. Here is 
a volume which the world may read, and grow bet- 
ter from the reading. The inspirations of its an- 
thor come through his Reason, his Conscience, 
and his Love of Man, and will be variously esti- 
mated, according as these are developed in the 
minds and character of those who read him. 
Wherever his utterances find their way into a 
true and upright soul, there will they meet with 
a response that shall strengthen the h and 
increase its love for God and Man—there will the 
name of Wuirrtier be enshrined, and his memory 
be associated ‘with the Right and True forever- 
more. 

It is not our p in this brief review, to go 
into a criticism of the comparative merits of Whit- 
tier as a poet. This is a work for abler pens 
Like all others who possess su excellences, 
he doubtless has his defects. ere is one f, 
however, that the former far surpasses the 
which cannot fail to be byall It is 
the wide-spread popularity of his poems, and the 
prominent place they already ocoupy‘in the lit- 
erature of our country. It is of some of these ex- 
cellences we would speak, and with the more con- 
fidence, because the great heart of Humanity, 
which is generally in the right place, is on his 
side. ; 

Among the characteristics of Bids gorge: 1 
igor. truth ‘ulness. an simpl 7) 
at abiding His descriptive powers are of a 


pow 
high though he displays them rather in 
nner outline, and the general fea- 





surpassed. His poetry is the poetry of human 
life, of truth and pure sentiment, rather than of 
fiction. In his descriptions of New England sce- 
nery, of familiar landscapes, and the associations 
he connects with them, there is a tenderness and 
beauty that captivates the heart. He combines 
more of boldness and strength, with gentleness 
and delicacy of sentiment, than any author whom 
it has been our pleasure to read. 

His descriptions of Indian life and character 
are remarkable for their strength and fidelity. 
Two of his longest poems are founded on inci- 
dents in the history of the Indian tribes that in- 
habited that portion of New England where Mr. 
Whittier has spent much of his early life. These 
are, the “ Bridal of Pennacook” and “ Mogg Me- 
gone.” ; In both these poems a tragic interest is 
maintained throughout; the events, the scenes 
where they occurred, and the Indian character 
and mode of life, are brought before the mind with 
wonderful fidelity and power of description. 
There is no exaggeration, and no excess of im- 
agery and verbiage encumbers these poems. The 
delineations are faithfully drawn, and the narra- 
tives given in language strong and vigorous, yet 
chaste, and flowing as a mountain stream. The 
style does not abound in’ similes, but when they 
do occur, they are always beautiful and perfect 
of their kind. The following.is an instance,. It 
is from “ The Bridal of Pennacook,” re- 
fers to Passaconaway, an aged chief, and his only 
daughter, whose mother had died: 

“A lone, stern man. Yet as sometimes 

The tempest-smitten tree receives 
From one small root the sap which climbs 
Its topmost spray and crowning leaves, 
So from his child the Sachem drew 
A life of Love and Hope, and felt 
His cold and rugged nature through 
The softness and the warmth of her young being melt.” 

Another characteristic of Mr. Whittier is, the 
strong current of moral and religious sentiment 
that flows through all his poems. Occasionally, 
he indulges a vein of ridicule, as in “The Hunt- 
ers of Men ;” sometimes he uses a keen and pow- 
erful sarcasm, as in “The Response,” and some 
other pieces; and again he burns with holy in- 
dignation, and utters the most writhing rebukes— 
but they are all for a good purpose, and sanctified 
by the end in view. These are called forth by 
the wrongs and sufferings of the oppressed and 
down-trodden slave, as though he would, by every 
means in his power, awaken his countrymen to a 
sense of the injustice and the shame of which we 
stand guilty before God and man. His sympa- 
thies are all on the side of Humanity. Oppres- 
sion and cruelty find no apologistin him. His 
heart is in all the great reforms of the age. No 
poet of our times, or of any time, has accomplish- 
ed more for Truth and Man than he. When the 
prisoner for debt was incarcerated in his gloomy 
cell, the companion of felons and the vile, and of- 
ten for the crime of being poor, he was among the 
first to tell his wrongs in words that lingered on 
the public ear till the law was changed, in con- 
formity to a better sentiment, to which he con- 
tributed largely by the influence of his poetry. 

Through him the wrongs and cruelties inflict- 
ed on three millions of our brother men by the 
slaveholders of the South, find a ready and elo- 
quent utterance, in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” 

The popularity of his poems will cause them to 
be read by thousands whose ears would otherwise 
be closed against all appeal, and their hearts will 
be moved to feel, and their understandingsopened 
to perceive, the injury inflicted on this portion of 
the human race. These “Voices of Freedom” 
fill one-third of the volume, and will continue to 
make themselves heard until the oppressor shall 
let go his hold, and the slave be restored to his 
rights and liberty. How many have these “Voices” 
aroused to a sense of the deep and cruel sin of 
slavery! They have come from the mountains, 
and echoed along the valleys, like the blasts of 
the bugle on the night air, awakening the inhab- 
itants of the land to the danger and the sin of the 
nation in upholding this unrighteous system of 
oppression. What a thrilling voice is that which 
speaks in the poems entitled “The Slave Ships” 
and “Our Countrymen in Chains!” And in 
“The Christian Slave!” There she stands upon 
the auction block, and the seller recommends her 
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Letter” in regard to Slavery, it called forth an 
earnest appeal from Whittier, in each instance, 
that possessed more counteracting influence and 
power than all their efforts combined, and doubt- 
less helped on the reform of these evils far more 
than they were able to retard it. In one of these 
appeals, he rejoices that he has lived to see the 
day when the spirit of the Gospel is beginning to 
leaven the hearts of the great masses of mankind. 


“ Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 

When the great truth segins at laet to find 
_An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 

Earnest and clear, that aLL Ravgne@xg is Crime! 

That man is holier than a creed—that al 
Restraint upon him must consult his 

Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison 
Aud Love look in upon hie solitude. 


* * * ~ + 

Why cite that law, with which the bigot Jew 

Rebuked the Pagan’s m when he knew 

No evil in the Just One? Wherefore turn 

To the dark, cruel past? Can ye not learn 

From the pure Teacher’s life, how mildly free 

Is the great Gospel of Humanity ?’ 
. Mr. Whittier is a member of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, and those who know the faithful 
testimony which this peopic have always borne 
againt Slavery and War, and all Revenge, will 
see what influences have sided in forming the 
character and principles of che poet. In all the 
descriptions which Mr. Whittier gives of Indian 
life and warfare, and in all his. appeals to the pa- 
triotic achievements of iur forefathers, he breathes 
not a sentiment that ca» be considered an appro- 
val of retaliation or war, in any form. His poetie 
fervor, and his love of liverty, have never carried 
him beyond his religious principles, while at the 
same time he makes ue of the deeds of valor 
which our fathers did, in the name of Liberty, to 
awaken us to a sense of shame, in supporting a 
more inhuman and wrongful oppression than they 
were ever threatened with. 

Some of the poems of Whittier are founded on 
events in the history of the Friends, but in none 
is there the least exhibition of bigotry or intol- 
erance. He has too strong a repugnance to either, 
to fall into the same errors himself. The perse- 
cution of the Quakers is brought to our recollec- 
tion, but not in such a way as to indicate a spirit 
of hatred towards those who were guilty of this 
wrong, or towards their descendants. The intol- 
erance and bigotry of the priesthood, and the part 
they took in those persecutions, are made quite 
prothinent, but not more so than was necessary 
to the truthfulness of his narrations. Noone who 
reads him can fail to admire the beautiful ballad 
in which he recites the treatment of “ Cassandra 
Southwick,” and the fine poem entitled “ Barclay 
of Ury.”” The beautiful spirit of meekness and 
submission which distinguished so many of the 
early Quakers forms a fine theme for Whittier’s 
pen, while it enables us to frame an excuse for the 
extravagances of some who did not know so well 
how to bear the persecutions which they endured 
for conscience’s sake. Some of his verses indicate 
a sympathy wide and deep enough to embrace the 
whole world of Humanity. He seems to connect 
himself with the destiny of his race, with which 
his and all other individual destinies are inter- 
woven. 

“ Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 

Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 
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Oh, restless spirit! wherefore strain 

Beyond thy sphere? 

Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here. 

Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given; 

Thy neighbor’s wreng is thy present hell, 
Bis bliss thy heaven. 

And in life, in death, in dark and light, 
All are in God’s care ; 

Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of night, 
And He is.there !” 

One valuable and interesting feature in the bock 
remains to be noticed. It contains a fine steel en- 
graving of the author, which will render it doubly 
dear to those who prize both the poet and the man. 
Those who have enjoyed his personal acquaintance 
say it is an excellent likeness. It is yery much 
like the ideal image of the man we had formed 
from reading the productions of his mind; so far 





gone! 
Who bids for God’s own image? for His grace 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won? 


My God, can such things be? 

Hast thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 

Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest one , 
Is even done to Thee? 

* * * * * * a 
Grave, reverend men shall tell, 

From Northern pulpits how thy work was blest, 

While in that vile South Sodom, first and best, 
Thy poor disciples sell. 

* * * * * * 7 
Cheers for the turban’d Bey 

Of robber-peopled Tunis! he hath torn 

The dark slave dungeons open, and hath borne 
Their inmates into day ; 


But our poor slave in vain 
Turns to the Christian shrine his aching eyes— 
Its rites will only swell his market price, 

And rivet on his chains. 

God of all right! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand 

And haughty brow of wrong? 


Oh, from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice swamp, from the trader’s cell, 
From the black slave ship’s foul and loathsome hell, 
And coffle’s weary chain— 


Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 

How tone, On Gop, How Lone?” 

The position which Whittier has attained is 
one which reflects a moral beauty upon his life 
and fame. It was, in some respects, an untried 
patlain the walks of literature which he selected, 
and promised little in the way of reputation, 
though it has yielded much. It required a high 
degree of moral courage to walk in it, but it has 
crowned his rising fame with unfading laurels. 
That it put his moral courage to the test is indi- 
cated in the following lines: 

‘ Deep as I felt, and stern and strong ; 

In words which Prudence smothered long, 

My soul spoke out against the wrong.’’ 

His abhorrence of that moral cowardice which 
fears to utter an honest truth, is thus strongly ex- 
pressed : 

“ For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 

Make to thee their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou uot to utter 
What the heart mast feel. 


Earnest words must needs be spoken, 
When the warm heart bleeds or burns 
With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns.” 
Notwithstanding the influence of the slave 
power upon the literature of our country, on 
which its blighting influence has been felt, as 
upon everything else, the merits of Whittier, asa 
poet, must meet with universal acknowledgment, 
though it be yielded tardily by those who have no 
sympathy with the man. He has struck out a 
bolder path than any of his contemporaries, and 
seized upon greater and loftier thentes than they. 
And this fact, itself, together with the vigor and 
beauty of his style, will give him a position in the 
front rank of American poets. With less of artistic 
skill than some of them, the greatness of his 
themes, and the outpouringsof his generous spirit, 
will more than offset all his deficiencies. If he is 
not equal in the fertility and brilliancy of his im- 
agination, he is unsurpassed in the simplicity, the 
beautiful flow and harmony, and the pure senti- 
ment, of some of his eee eg Leta: en 
possesses, too, a deep spirituality, and you fee 
that his mind is in intimate communion with the 
beautiful and true in all things. His “Raphael,” 
and the lines on Follen and Channing, are equal 
to anything in the English language, of their 
kind. What can surpass the following lines, from 
the first of these last-named pieces, in purity of 
sentiment and beauty of thought, as well as in 
the graceful and easy flow of the verse? 
“We shape ourzelves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 


And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or shade. 


The tissue of the Life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 
Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the eternal wall 

The Past shall reay pear. 
e the notes of holy song 


warmly touched or coldly dim 
, WMilive works shall follow him? 
Mr. Whittier’s poems indicate » mind deeply 
imbued with the of Christianity. Heseems 





do we associate mental character with organiza- 
tion. It is a face full of thought and kindly senti- 
ment. The features are finely chiseled, and the 
eye is full of calm, reflective passion. It is a face 
expreggive of the finest sensibilities and feelings, 
in whith gentleness and dignity of soul are har- 
moniously blended, indicating the warm and gen- 
erous friend and the moral hero. In that thought- 
ful-looking eye, there dwells the perception and 
the love of beauty. The harmonies of the out- 
ward world—the beautiful in thought and deed, 
of love, religion, and the soul—are all reflected 
there. And then there arises above that face a 
head, of which the disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
might make a study. The Perceptive faculties 
and Language are full, but it is in the superior re- 
gions of the forehead that the strength and vigor 
of his mind are seen. There the Keflective pow- 
ers stand out prominently, and Ideality swells its 
rounded form above the hollow temples, partially 
concealed beneath the hair. Then in the unusual 
height of the head you perceive the fulness of the 
moral region—of Benevolence, and Conscience, 
and Firmness—the Sentiments of Justice, Free- 
dom, and Humanity. These are the sources of 
his moral power, and give direction to his mind. 
These were the “ voices” that spoke to him during 
his visit to Washington, as his mind dwelt upon 
the scenes of the slave Capital, and which he has 
uttered again— 

“To thy duty now and ever! 

Dream no more of rest or stay ; 
Give to Freedom’s great endeavor 
All thou art and hast to-day : 
Thus above the city’s murmur, saith a Voice, or seems 
to say.” 

Another feature of his character, indicated in 
this likeness and in his poems, is an innate mod- 
esty. In this respect there is a striking contrast 
with the proverbial vanity and pride of authors 
and public men. He nowhere exhibits either of 
these qualities. You lock in vain for anything 
like egotism in this book, and when you look on 
his face you see no expression of it there. Among 
his many excellences, is that of a meek and gentle 
spirit. When he advocates the cause of the 
wronged and the oppressed—when he speaks in 
the name of Right and Liberty—he is as bold as 
a lion; but when self is the subject of his verse, 
which is seldom, his vehemence is gone, and he 
writes as one who thinks humbly of himself. In 
his poem, he says— 

“Therigo .° a frozen clime, 
The harshness oi an ontaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are here. 
* * * % * * x 
Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of Tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 
Oh Freecom! if te me belong, 
Nor mighty Milton's gift divine, 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine!” 
And in some lines to a friend, accompanied by 
manuscripts, he says— 
“ These light leaves at thy feet I lay— 
Poor common thoughts on common things, 
Which ‘Time is shaking, day by day, 
Like feathers from his wings— 


Chance shootings from a frail life-tree, 
To nurturing care but little known, 

Their good was partly learned of thee, 
Their folly is my own.” 

When the labors of Whittier are done, and he 
looks back on the past, his life shall afford him 
“the reward” which his own pen has so beauti- 
fully described : 

“ Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
r If he hath oF ot holwed 
ermitted, weak and sin » 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow men? 
* * 4... # - eee 


He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
Him in whom he moves and lives 
The praise i th than fal heart, . 
H backw: ope before 
Knowing that from bis works he never more 
Can henceforth part.” 


We cannot conclude this article without allud- 
ing to the beautiful manner in which the pub- 
lishers have executed their part in the production 
of this volume. The work, too, makes its appear- 
ance at & seasonable time, when the excitement of 
a Presidential election has just passed away, ex- 
hiditigg, as it has, the strength of that sentiment 
of Liberty so earnestly uttered here, and leaving 
the public mind in a favorable state to be profit- 
ed by such reading. The illustrations, of which 
there are several, are by H. Billings, s young 
artist of great and are executed in the 
best style of the art. meeeanen te Wee 

le if-not superior e tions 
sad pom and reflects the highest 


Longfellow. 
. | eredit on the enterprising publishers. 1GF 





Boston, January, 1849. 
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All communications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper, or for publication, should be addressed to 
G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 


MR. CALHOUN’S STATISTICS, 
Concerning the force in Mexico, are effectually 
exposed in the speech of Mr. Smart on our fourth 
page. 
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4 REQUEST. 


Subscribers who do not file or preserve the Eva 
will confer a great favor on us by sending any 
copies of the paper they may have since the Ist 
of January. 


—>— 


THE TERMS. 


— 


We again call the attention of our readers to 
the following extract from the “Terms” of the 
Era: 

“ Every subscriber renewing his subscription, 
and sending us two new subscribers, shall have 
the three copies for $5.” 

A subscriber sends us $5 for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the 
proposition., Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a 
subscriber, also sends us three new subscribers on 
the same terms, presuming that we will not object. 
Certainly not. The only difference between these 
cases, and those in which subscribers pay their 
moneys to agents, is, that in the former the sub- 
scribers secure to themselves the benefit of the 
commission. This does not interfere with our 
regular agents, but rather helps them by multi- 
plying our readers, and thus extending the field 
for their operations. 

‘We hope each subscriber, as his subscription 
runs out, will bear in mind that, by a little exer- 
tion, he may secure two new subscribers, and 
supply himself and them for $5. 


THE LAW AND THE FACT. 


We observed lately a statement in the Washing- 
ton correspondence of the New York Evening Post, 
that, although the Era had a larger circulation 
than the Union, or perhaps the Intelligencer, its 
application for the advertising of the Depart- 
ments had been repeatedly denied. 

Weare not in the habit of using the Er@ to 
publish its grievances, but we may as well state 
the Law and the Fact. a 

The law requires tiat the advertising of the 
Executive Departments of the Government shall 
be done in the two newspapers in Washington 
having the largest list of permanent subscribers. 

The mandate is peremptory and unqualified. 

Believing, on what we deemed sufficient grounds, 
that the Era had a larger circulation than one of 
the papers, if not the other, in which the print- 
ing is done, we made repeated applications last 
year and the year before, to the President, by 
letter and in person, and to the Heads of Depart- 
ments, as instructed by him, specifying the, Law 
producing the required evidence of the extent of 
our circulation, and asking that our claim for 
said printintg, under the law, might be examined, 
and, if valid, recognised. This course was dic- 
tated, not by unfriendly feelings towards our 
neighbors, not by an anxiety to obtain profitable 
advertisements, but chiefly from a determination 
to have our legal rights recognised. 

Our repeated applications have received no at- 
tention—not the slightest disposition has been 
manifested to look into the justice of our claim, 
or to carry out faithfully the law. And yet, so 
far as we have ascertained, the extent of our cir- 
culation, (we mean of copies sent to paying sub- 
seribers,) entitles us under the law to the printing 
of the Departments. 

In connection with this subject, another petty 
manifestation of the proscriptive spirit cherished 
in certain quarters against the Era, may be no- 
ticed. According to usage, the Washington city 
papers are subscribed for under the direction of 
the Joint Committee of Congress on the Library, 
and placed in the Library of Congress. The Eva 
has been established in this city for two years. 
Its permanent circulation is over twelve thousand 
copies a week. Some of the best minds in the 
country contribute to its columns. It has never 
been charged with a want of candor or courtesy 
by any of its numerous Southern exchanges, 
which represent the system to which it is opposed. 
It it the only journal in Washington representing 
the Anti-Slavery Sentiment of the country. Sla- 
very has its determined organ in the Union ; Con- 
servatism, in the Intelligencer; “Free Democra- 
cy,” in the Era. 

The Washington papers, with one exception, 
we believe, may be found in the Library of Con- 
gress, paid for, as we understand it, by the whole 
people of the Union. That exception is, the 
Era ; the slaveholding gentlemen, who constitute 
the majority of the Library Committee, refuse 
to allow it a place in the Library. The Commit- 
tee is composed, as follows : 

Messrs. Pearce of Md., Davis of Miss., Mason 


and Preston of Va., Murphy of N. Y., Palfrey of 
Mass. 


Should this Committee hereafter happen to 
contain a majority of the friends of liberal opin- 
ions, we should feel ashamed of them, could they 
for a moment entertain the idea of excluding the 
Washington Union from the Library of Congress, 
on the ground of its pro-slavery opinions. Let 
this small policy be confined to those enlightened 
gentlemen who imagine that, by off ering an indig- 
nity to a free press, they can extinguish its pow- 
er—that, by turning their backs with sublime 


contempt upon the sun, they can prevent its 
shining. _ 


THE LAST RESORT. 


The resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia 
on the subject of the Wilmot Proviso are more 
violent than any other legislative resolutions 
adopted in the South. The Calhoun series intro- 
duced in the Legislature of North Carolina was 
killed in joint committee, and a substitute report- 
ed and passed, strongly affirming opinions, but 
not looking to resistance in any shape or form. 
The Virginia resolutions threaten, but do not com- 
mit the State to conflict with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They affirm that it will be the duty of 
the citizens of every slaveholding State, should the 
Wilmot Proviso become law, “to take firm, unit- 
ed, and concerted action in the emergency ;” but 
what that action should be is not defined ! They 
affirm that, should the Federal Government adopt 
and attempt to enforce the Proviso, “ the people of 
Virginia can have no difficulty in choosing be- 
tweon the only alternatives that will then remain, 
of abject submission to aggression and outrage on 
the one hand, or detérmined resistance on the 
other, at all hazards, and to the last extremity ;” 
and they also request the Governor, insuch a con- 
tingency, to convene the Legislature, “to consid- 
er the mode and measures of redress.” 

This, then, is the attitude in which these reso- 
lutions present Virginia. The two Territories in 
dispute are now free, by the admission of all—free 
from slavery by the laws of the Republic from 
which they wereacquired. Mr. Polk, Mr. Buchan- 
an, and other orthodox authorities, teach that 
slavery cannot, in all probability, take root in 
them. Slaveholding authorities of distinction de- 
clare that slavery cannot exist therein, except by 

positive law, and this, the united South avers, is 
_ not demanded by Congress. In the face of all 
this, Virginia, through her L, 
ces her purpose to wage war against the General 














next Congress takes up the subject, parses the 
Proviso, and General Taylor sanctions it. What 
next? The Governor of Virginia issues his proc- 
lamation—the time for resisting the[General Gov- 
ernment at all hazards, and to the last extremity, 
has come—the Legislature meets to consider of 
the mode and measure of redress. What will it 
do? Pass an act of non-intercourse with the rest 
of the Union? Perhaps General Taylor might 
have friends enough in the Legislature to prevent 
that measure; and, as he is @ Southern man, 
and somewhat largely concerned in slaves, 
Virginia might find poor backing among her sis- 
ter States. What could the wise men do? Re- 
enact their resolutions? That were easy. But 
how could they resist an act to take effect on the 
Pacific coast? Muster their militia and send 
them to Washington to decapitate Old Rough and 
Ready, and dissolve Congress? Or despatch a 
few select volunteer companies overland, across 
the everlasting deserts and snows, to plant sla- 
very by force in the valley of the Sacramento ? 

Now, we never had much faith in General 
Taylor as a civilian, but when any fighting is to 
be done, he is ¢here. He will either veto the 
Wilmot Proviso or sanction it. If he veto it, Vir- 
ginia might as well have spared her fulminations. 
If he sanction it, he is the very man to enforce it 
against all factionists. Virginia could not unite 
within herself, or rally the Southern States in re- 
sistance. There is not a man of common sense in 
her borders who does not know this. 

The Loudoun Chronicle, a Taylor paper, publish- 
ed at Leesburg, Virginia, says that the citizens 
were never more tranquil than they are now. 

“ We deeply regret,” it continues, “the temper 
exhibited by some very worthy and respectable 
gentlemen in our Legislature; and while we are 
disposed to attribute to them no very evil purpose, 
we still deplore the motive that actuates them. 
They exhibit an undue amount of ‘ fire and tow’— 
a perfect pyrotechnic display—which we opine is 
intended more particularly ‘for Buncombe.’ The 
truth is, South Carolina and Virginia have an un- 
fortunate way of their own of waging a crvel, 
bloody, and destructive war upon the rest of cre- 
ation; yet they discover no surprise when their 
phantom enemies pick up their heads, readjust 
them to their shoulders, and look as formidable as 
ever! These States have so often dissolved the 
Union, that it can now surely be nothing but a 
conglomerated mass; they have so often had re- 
course to ‘ the last resort, that one may rationally 
suppose they have no other left; and ‘the mode 
and measure of redress’ have been turned over so 
often, that the mode is no longer a la mode, the 
measure no longer atrue one, and the redress itself 
but a dilapidated and threadbare garment. We 
must alter our style and fashion of doing things 
a little. The prowess of Virginia, the noble spirit 
of her sons, her honor, will not be gainsaid. But 
there are as good as she in the Union, and they 
are so many that she cannot overawe them. The 
power of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the 
Territories, is, we humbly believe, palpable ; yet, 
under the genius of our Government, it cannot be 
exercised without reference to the will of the peo- 
ple of those Territories. The power of Congress 
to do all needful legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia is admitted by all; yet it is as universally 
admitted that regulations to which the people of 
that District are averse, would be tyrannical. As 
a constituent member of the Union, Virginia may 
dissent from a wrong course of action in either of 
these cases; but she cannot rationally hope to 
control that action. It is becoming in us to be 
watchful, and to guard our rights by every means 
consistent with honor and patriotism ; but it is 
unseemly, unprofitable, and pernicious, to antici- 
pate the acts of Congress of thenation by the dec- 
leration that we will resist them ‘at every haz- 


—— 


THE POSTAGE BILL IN THE SENATE. 


The Postage bill of Mr. Niles was again under 
discussion last week. The bill contained a pro- 
viso, that newspapers sent to any point within 
fifty miles of the place of publication should be 
charged half a cent, and beyond that distance, 
one cent. Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, had 
moved an amendment making all newspapers sent 
thirty miles from the place of publication, free. 
In support of this, Mr. Allen of Ohio delivered 
a long speech, containing a great deal of matter 
not pertinent to the question. His arguments, 
so far as they applied td the subject under con- 
sideration, were just as conclusive in favor of con- 
veying all newspapers free, as those circulating 
within thirty miles, and just as conclusive in fa- 
vor of carrying all letters free, as all newspapers. 

The Constitution, he held, conferred on Con- 
gress the exclusive power to establish post offices 
and post roads—and its positive duty to do so 
necessarily grew out of this exclusive grant of 
power. Hence, the Post Office Department would 
have been necessary, had there been no newspa- 
pers — would be compelled to have as many 
great establishments throughout the Republic, 
were nota single newspaper printed. For this 
reason, we understood him to say, it was right 
that newspapers should be exempt from any char- 
ges, within thirty miles from the place of publica- 
tion! Why not, pray, when carried five hundred 
or one thousand miles? Why not, too, abolish 
all letter postage? The argument provesoo 
much. It proves that all postages, of whatever 
kind, should be abolished, and the Department be 
made a charge upon the Treasury. 

The premises are unsound and defective. The 
Constitution may confer an exclusive power 
on Congress, but leave it to the discretion of Con- 
gress when and how to exercise it, or not at aj. It 
confers on that body the power to establish post 
offices and post roads, but does not positively en- 
join its exercise. Congress, however, in its wis- 
dom, has used the power, with a view not only to 
promote the interests of the Government, but to 
meet the wants of the community. The mail is 
essential to the action of the Government, to the 
business, comfort, intelligence, and unity of the 
People. Whether this great Public Convenience 
should be made to support itself, or be supported 
entirely by the Treasury, was a mere question of 
expediency. It was decided that it should be 
self-supporting ; and to carry into effect this pol- 
icy, the mistake was made of charging enormous 
rates of postage, rendering this Public Conveni- 
ence an oppressive burden. The country is now 
wide awake upon the subject—the mistake is 
seen—the People are willing that the Posi Office 
should be made a self-sustaining concern, so far as 
such a policy does not interfere with the ends of 
its establishment; but low rates have been demon- 
strated to be essential to this policy ; and if expe- 
rience should prove them not entirely adequate 
to the: maintenance of the Department, we can 
see no impropriety in making up the deficiency 
out of the Treasury. 

, If this policy (with the greater facilities named) 
be sound, then it is obvious that whatever is 
carried in the mai ought to pay something. No 
good reason can be assigned for exempting news- 
papers within a smaller or larger circuit from 
postage, any more than for exempting matter re- 
ceived or sent by members of Congress. We all 
denounce the franking privilege secured to Con- 
gressmen, but here is a proposition to secure the 
franking privilege, within certain limits, to every 
newspaper publisher in the country. Abandon 
the policy of making the Department a self-sus- 
taining establishment, make it entirely a charge 
upon the Treasury, carrying all letters and news- 
papers and pamphlets, all distances, free of post- 
age, or, if the old policy be adhered to, then sub- 
ject everything passing in the mails to postage. 
Only in this way can the People enjoy the incal- 
culable advantage of low rates. Exempt newspa- 
pers within thirty miles from all charge, and, ac- 
cording to Senator Allen, you save the People a 
tax of some three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars! Yes, you save the people reading those 
particular newspapers from that tax; but the 
amount must be made up somewhere—either by a 
higher rate of letter postage, or by an appropria- 
tion from the National Treasury, which is sus- 
tained by taxation under another form, far more 
Unequal in oper Td 
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might be deemed necessary to the success of a 
system of low postage, no objection could be raised 
on the ground ofits injustice. The moment, how- 
ever, it could be shown that a uniform rate of half 
a cent on all newspapers would answer the same 
purpose, the discrimination should be removed, 
and dll be placed on an equal footing. The claim 
that the Government should adopt the policy of 
discrimination, for the purpose of encouraging 
papers of a limited circulation, giving them an 
advantage over those with a more extensive circu- 
lation, is absurd. What right has the Govern- 
ment to adopt a system of favoritism? As a party 
interested, we have no objection that our paper 
should be charged twice as much postage as other 
papers with a limited circulation, so long as 
such a discrimination may be necessary to aid the 
system of low postage; but to keep up such dis- 
crimination after such necessity had ceased to ex- 
ist, would be rank injustice. We have too favor- 
able an opinion of the country or local press to 
suppose that it would, in such a contingency, de- 
mand the continuance of such an inequality. 


-_- 


For the National Era. 


LUCIFER. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 














Usurper of the throne of God, . 
m heaven’s high battlement cast down, 
What spot of earth hast thou not trod, 
Wearing rebellion as a crown! 


Like some bright meteor of the air 
Streams o’er the world thy robe of flame; 
Ruined, fallen, yet as angel fair, 
I breathe my curses on thy name! 


The bread road going down to death. 

What thousands but for thee would quit, 
And climb to the green hills of faith, 

From the black ashes of the pit! 


Once, when through Mercy’s gates, ajar, 
I heard salvation’s anthem flow, 
Thy fire-wing led me, like a star, 
Back to the wretched gates of woe! 
O, Holy Spirit, cease to grieve 
That slighted offer of thy grace; 
My heart is breaking to receive 
The beauty of thy sweet embrace. 


I cannot, will not let thee go, 

Has been my cry—nor shall it cease, 
Till the wild billows of my woe 

Shall bear me to the gates of peace. 


Go, lay thy forehead in hell’s coals, 
Proud scorner of the bended knee, 

For broken faith and perjured souls 
Charged all their awful guilt to thee! 


And when at last the quick and dead 
Are summoned to the judgment bar, 

If there shall be a crime more dread 
Than all the rest, to answer for— 


Thine is it; for no evil hand, 
Save that which opened first the grave, 
Could ever sink the accursed brand 
In the crouched shoulder of the slave. 
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THE SENATE AGAIN LABORING. 


How much labor wrong-doing imposes! What 
an uphill work is it, to struggle against the spirit 
of the age! The Senate of the United States is 
againin labor. The experience of last session, 
the recollection of its time-serving expedients, of 
the summary execution by the House of its Com- 
promise, conceived in anxiety, brought forth 
in agony, and consecrated by the benedictions of 
its most grave and reverend members, have failed 
to teach it wisdom. Sisyphus is rolling the 
stone up the hill again, and will soon enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing it roll down again. 

Mr. Douglas failed most signally in his first ef- 
fort to make California a State. It did not suit 
even the constitutional notions of the South, elas- 
tie as they are. The Judiciary Committee, in 
the most polite way imaginable, returned a ver- 
dict against it of “non compos,” 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Douglas bent his ener- 
gies to the fabrication of another project, which 
he was sure would adjust this ag-i-ta-ting ques- 
tion. He is one of the wise, moderate, and pa- 
triotic men, and if, by reaching forth his hand, he 
can but save the ark of the Union from being up- 
set, he will not havelived in vain. Posterity will 
write down the name of Judge Douglas, beside 
that of Henry Clay! 

His new bill we published last week. It does 
not, like his former one, leave California without 
an eastern boundary. It does not propose to unite 
two distinct and widely separated peoples under 
one Government. It does not secure to the Cen- 
tral Power in Washington the entire control of 
the organization of a State Government. New 
Mexico is left out of the question. California is 
bounded on all sides. The acting Government is 
empowered to make arrangements affording the 
people an opportunity to express their opinions. 

So far, so good. But, the fatal objection re- 
mains—no provision is made to secure the new 
territory against the introduction of slavery. So 
far from this, the bill not only leaves the whole 
question open, but divests Congress of the power, 
should the new State recognise slavery, of making 
that a bar to its admission. “Congress doth con- 
sent,” is the language of the bill, that the Terri- 
tory of California, within the limits defined, 
“from and after the 4th day of July next,” “ shall 
constitute one State,” and, “ with the assent of the 
people thereof, the same is hereby declared to be 
one of the States of this Union.” Pass this bill, 
and the new State may form what sort of a Con- 
stitution it pleases—Congress can raise no objec- 
tion ; it must recognise the State as a member of 
the Union, or violate its faith. 

We submit that this is taking ao leap in the 
dark—it is making admission into our Union too 
cheap—it is placing too many great interests at 
hazard. All our other Territories have been sub- 
jected to probation—they have patiently gone 
through the state of pupilage, and been trained 
to take their places as equal members of the Fed- 
eral Union. And yet, not one of them needed a 
tithe of the training required by this new Terri- 
tory of California. They were settled by Ameri- 
can emigrants from the older States, going with the 
sober purpose of cultivating the soil, and building 
homes for their children: no golden visions in- 
toxicated their imaginations, paralyzed their in- 
dustry, or unsettled their morals. They became 
steady, law-abiding citizens at once, anxious and 
able to exercise the rights of self-government in- 
telligently and wisely. Oregon now contains such 
a population, thoroughly imbued with the manly 
virtues of the older States, but, like former Ter- 
ritories, she is subjected to probation. Nobody 
proposes her admissionas a State. What is there 
in the character of the people of California to 
entitle them to take precedence of Oregon?— 
to constitute a State of this Union, upon an 
equal footing with the original States? Civil 
Government.has relaxed its bonds there. Men 
of all hues, of all degrees of barbarism and civil- 
ization, are floating thither from all quarters of 
the globe, drunk with the gold excitement; wor- 
shippers cf Mammon, dreaming of nothing but 
hunting and hoarding the precious metal, pre- 
pared to disregard all law, in their greed and 
need. What must be the results? The vast ex- 
cess of male population must give birth to outra- 
geous licentiousness. Intense devotion to gold 
must dwarf, if not destroy, every generous vir- 
tue, and render the population recklessly sordid 
and selfish. Where a fortune may be amassed by & 
few weeks or monthg’ toil, industry, thrift, sobriety 
moderation, and all their associated virtues, will 
become extinct. Where the strong arm alone 
bears sway, and a weak neighbor stands between 
robust selfishness and gold, rights will cease to 
be respected. And yet, to these greedy adven- 
turers, these gold worshippers, with no god 
but gain, no home but the gold digging, Mr. 
Douglas proffers admission into our Union as & 
State, on their own terms, on an equal footing 
with the original States! Does he suppose that 
these monomaniacs would quit their pursuit, re- 
turn from the mountains, and address themselves 
soberly to the grave work of organizing s State 
Government? The great majority of them would 
only be stimulated to more activity in their gold 
hunting, by the apprehension that the establish- 
ment of social and political order might in some 
way or other interfere with their interests. The 


_whole business of organizing a Constitution and 


State Government would be left to the acting 
Governor, and a few politicians, probably under 
instructions from the Executive at Washington. 

No project more absurd has ever been broached 
in the Congress of the United States; and not a 
single reason can be offered in support of it, ex- 





cept that Senator Douglas and men of his stamp 





are anxious to get rid on any terms of this “ mis- 
erable question of slavery.” If any one portion 
of our country, more than any other, demands 
a Territorial Government, California is that 
portion. It is madness to think of making it 
a State until the institutions of civil society—the 
Family, the Church, and the School—be estab- 
lished there ; unti] the rage for gold-hunting has 
given place to the calm pursuits of honest in- 
dustry. 

One part of the Senator’s bill is rather obscure. 
It prescribes the qualifications of voters as fol- 
lows: 

“Every white male citizen of the United States, 





including those who shall have become such, under 
the provisions of the said treaty with Mexico, 
being actual residents of the proposed State, and 
having attained the age of twenty-one years, shall 
be entitled to vote at said election.” 

“ Every white male citizen of the United States, | 

including those ”—who ? ‘‘ Those white male cit- | 
izens of the United States who shall have become | 
such,” &c. This is the meaning, if we follow the | 
grammatical construction of the sentence. If it 
be the meaning intended by the author of the bill, 
it excludes all Mexicans, unless they be white. 
But, what is the obligation imposed by the 
treaty with Mexico? Theeightharticledeclares 
that these Mexicans, (no matter whether of pure 
Castilian stock, or mixed bloods.) who shall pre- 
fer to remain in the Territories, (California and 
New Mexico,) 
_ “May either retain the title and rights of Mex- 
ican citizens, or acquire those of citizens of the 
United States. But they shall be under the obliga- 
tion tomakertheir election within one year from 
the date of the exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty ; and those who shall remain in the said 
Territories after.the expiration of that year, with- 
out having declared their intention to retain the 
character of Mexicans, shall be considered as hav- 
ing elected to become citizens of the United 
States.” 


Now, of these Mexicans who have become, by 
the optration of the treaty, citizens of the United 
States very few, we presume, can claim to be 
wiute., Generally they are of mixed blood — but 
all arp equally entitled to the rights of citizen- 
ship.,; Mr. Douglas, in violation of the stipu- 
lation of the treaty, proposes to disfranchise the 
majotity of these Mexicans, by enfranchising 
thosealone who are shite males. 

Thi bill suggests a few other considerations. 
It leaves two degrees of territory south of what 
is to be styled the State of California, unprovided 
for. What isto be done with it? Suppose the 
bill pass, and the people of California do exclude 
slavery, these two degrees of territory are left 
open fo its incursions; and if it obtain foothold 
ther¢, how long will it be ere it encroach upon 
the hot soil of Lower California? Then, the vast 
territory east of this projected new State, is left 
undisposed of, subject to the double claim of sla- 
very and Texas. What is to be done with this? 
Mr. Foote boldly proposes in his amendment to 
merge it all in Texas! That would be a sum- 
mary mode of closing the question. Is Mr. Foote 
aware that there are some fifteen States of the 
Union that do not tolerate slavery ? 

We trust all these absurd and fraudulent 
schemes may be baffled. We want no quackery 
in legislation, A Territorial Government is in 
accordance with the usage of the Republic—it is 
something that the People of the Union can un- 
derstand—it is what the People of California de- 
sire, and especially need—a Territorial Govern- 
ment, excluding slavery. The majority of the 
People of the United States have pronounced in 
favor of this. The new expedient of General 
Cass prostrated the Democratic party, and the 
Whigs succeeded chiefly because the Democracy 
took false ground on the question, while they in 
the free States maintained the Wilmot Proviso, 
and persuaded the opponents of Slavery generally 


that their candidate would not veto a bill con- | 


taining it. 

After such a demonstration, to attempt to 
evade this issue by such expedients as the Senate 
seems inclined to resort to, is treachery to the 


People. How can Mr. Douglas persist in his 
COUTSE, 1x eno twoe OF pousivive iaetructions from 


the Legislature of his State? How dare Demo- 
cratic representatives from Illinois treat with con- 
tempt the action of their State? How dares 
Richard W. Thompson, in view of the action of 
the Indiana Legislature, and of the Democratic 
and Whig Conventions of the same State, and of 
the concurrent opinions of its newspapers, all in 
favor of the express prohibition of Slavery in the 
Territories, stand up in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, and advocate the Missouri Com- 
promise ? 

Let the People look to it. If they choose to 
send men to Congress, who will betray their in- 
terests and defy their will, it is their own fault. 
They should better understand the nature of 
their agents. The non-slaveholders of the coun- 
try are too often misrepresented, but it would 
seem as if no experience, however disastrous, will 
teach them wisdom. 

But, we forbear further comment. The bill, 
with its numerous amendments, has gone to a Se- 
lect Committee, supposed to be favorable to its 
principle, if not details. We shall soon have a 
report, and the scenes of the last session, we sup- 
pose, will bereénacted. The bill, when perfected, 
may pass the Senate, but be doomed, we hope, in 
the House. 





E. K. SMART. 


‘‘Mr. Smart made a frank and forcible Wilmot 
Proviso speech—a great deal better than the votes 
he usually gives on Slave questions.”— Editorial 
Correspondence of the New York T'ribune. 


Mr. Smart always votes just as he speaks. He 
does not talk one way and act another. Every 
vote he has given in this Congress on the Terri- 
torial question has been for the Wilmot Proviso. 
He voted against Gott’s resolution in all its 
stages; but, as we have explained once before, he 
did so from a mistaken apprehension of the effect 
of the movement on the Territorial question. It 
would be well if the Tribune were as quick- 
sighted in noticing the delinquencies. of its own 
political friends. ' 


MR. HUBBARD. 


The Intelligencer expresses regret that Con- 
gress is to lose the services of “so valuable and 
able a member as Mr. Hubbard.” Mr. Babcock, 
of New Haven, is nominated by the Whigs, to 
succééd fin. We know nothing certainly of Mr. 
Babcock, but we do not believe he will supply the 
place of the present incumbent. Mr. Hubbard 
is one of the working men of Congress. He is 
always in his place, and true as steel on any ques- 
tion concerning Liberty, never dodging or evad- 
ing, but invariably recording his name in sup- 
port of Human Rights. The dismissal of such a 
man from Congress, while Truman Smith is 
transferred to the Senate, is not very creditable 
to the Whig party in Connecticut. 

age OLS 


CALIFORNIA. 


Later accounts from California confirm former 
reports from that Land of Gold. Foreigners 
from the South Sea islands and from Asia are 
beginning to flock there. The emigration from 
our country is immense, both from the seabord 
and interior, and some of our subscribers have 
caught the infection, as we infer from the orders 
received to direct their papers to San Francisco. 
The New York Herald of the 20th inst. gave a 
list of more than three thousand persons who had 
sailed within five weeks preceding; and last 
week, at New York, there were fifty-eight vessels, 
including three steamers, up for San Francisco 
direct, ten for Chagres, four for Vera Cruz, and 
two for Brazos, 

While this state of things shall continue, a 
State Government in California will be out of the 
question: the thing needed will be a strong Ter- 
ritorial Government. 

We suppose this gold-hunting may retard tem- 
porarily the settlement of Oregon ; but the qual- 
ity of the emigration to that Territery will be 
improved, and in the long run the settlers there 
will be the gainers. All forms of industry in 





enormous prices. Those who furnish these arti- 
cles will secure, after all, the lion’s share of the 
gold. A farmer in Oregon, who sends his flour 
to Monterey, will receive as much as he wants of 
the precious metal, without breaking up bis fam- 
ily, and subjecting himself to the wasting toil and 
privation, sickness and suffering, of the gold- 
hunter. 


JUDGE MeLEAN. 


Mr. Foote, the day after the appearance of 
Judge McLean’s brief article in the Intelligencer, 
made it the occasion of a personal explanation in 
the Senate, and succeeded admirably in exposing 
his own folly. The reply of Mr. Corwin, in ex- 


| planation and justification of the position of 
| Judge McLean, was good-natured, but severe. 


Mr. Foote made nothing by the adventure, 
although the violence of his assault will serve 
to show the Free Soil men of the country that 
they have not been mistaken in claiming the dis- 
tinguished Judge as identified in principle and 
sympathy with them. 


$< 


DISUNION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The following resolution, adopted on the 20th 
in the House of Commons, North Carolina, on 
motion of the Hon. Edward Stanly, shows that 
Mr. Calhoun cannot expect much support in that 
old State : 
“ Resolved, That we believe the people of North 
Carolina, of all parties, are devotedly attached 
to the Union of the United States; that they re- 
gard it as a main pillar in the edifice of real inde- 
pendence; the support of tranquillity at home, or 
peace abroad; of safety; of prosperity; and of 
that very liberty they so highly prize; that they 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it, and that they watch for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety ; that they believe it 
is the duty of their public servants to discounte- 
nance whatever may suggest even a suspicion 
that it can in any event be abandoned, and to 
‘repel indignantly every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to enfee- 
ble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. ” 
This resolution, we are happy to say, passed 
by yeas 56, nays 31 

SHALES Al a 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORTERS. 


The position of an official reporter to Congress 
is delectable. Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, feeling 
himself greatly aggrieved lately, by avery trifling 
error in the Union’s report of certain unimportant 
remarks of his in the Senate, took occasion in his 
place to assail the reportér in no measured terms, 
expressing the hope that the Union would see 
proper to employ somebody who could write 
English. This is a very useful hint, as reporters 
are obliged occasionally to report gentlemen who 
are unable to speak English. 

We turned over the Union of the next day to 
find what notice was taken of this unprovoked as- 
sault; but no word we found, except from the 
reporter, who meekly explained how the mistake 
happened, carefully abstaining from an expres- 
sion that could indicate a sense of the injustice 
done him. 

Would Mr. Downs have made so free with a 
paper or reporter independent of the Senate? 
The Union is paid for reporting its debates; and 
this, with men of certain ideas of chivalry, is rea- 
son enough for rudely assailing it and its report- 
ers. They think they can do it with impunity. 
We have nothing to do with the concerns of our 
neighbor, but wanton attacks upon the Press, its 
conductors and reporters, are too common among 
members of Congress. These gentlemen should 
remember that very few of them, indeed, would 
be known beyond the cushioned seatsthey occupy, 
but for the good offices of the Press. 


OHIO. 


The House of Representatives at Columbus 
has admitted Messrs. Pugh and Peirce, the two 
gentlemen claiming to represent the city of Cin- 
einnati. Some of the papera state that thic gives 
the Democratic party the ascendency, but we 
think they are mistaken. It lodges the balance of 
power of the Legislature in the hands of Messrs. 
Townshend and Morse, Free Soil representatives, 
who were elected over both Whig and Democratic 
opposition. : 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The Free Soil men of Connecticut have nomi- 
nated the Hon. John M. Niles as their candidate 
for Governor—an admirable nomination. 

Mr. Niles is a sincere, an unpretending, a wise 
legislator. We know of no public man more sim- 
ple minded, free from clap-trap and demagogueism, 
more faithful in discharging the duties of his sta- 
tion. He never does anything for show, and 
never speaks unless he has something to say. 
Few members of the Senate command so much 
respect. 


—_—_—_a————— 


ILLINOIS—MR. DOUGLAS. 


The Legislature of Illinois has elected General 
Shields to succeed Mr. Breese in the Senate of 
the United States. 

The Wilmot Proviso resolutions met with a 
strong opposition before their passage. Substi- 
tutes, approving the principle of non-intervention, 
were moved, but voted down by large majorities 
Other expedients were resorted to, but, as 
we have seen, the sincere opponents of slavery 
were strong enough to carry the day in both 
Houses. Subsequently, an insidious movement 
was made by the partisans of Mr. Douglas to en- 
able him to bafile the will of the Legislature, but, 
happily, it failed. We give an account of it from 
the editorial correspondence of the St. Louis New 
Era: 
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Sprineriexp, Inv., January 15, 1849. 


The House, this morning, presented quite a flare 
up, and a scene of some animated and rather sharp 
discussion, growing out of the introduction of the 
following preamble and resolution by Mr. Morris, 
of Crawford : 

“ Whereas it has been represented that the 
Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, United States Senator 
from Illinois, would resign his seat on the passage 
of the joint resolution instructing our Senators to 
sustain the principles of the Ordinance of 1887, in 
relation to the edmission of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and California; and 
whereas the citizens of Illinois have long cher- 
ished the warmest feelings of love and admiration 
for thepatriotism, integrity, and undoubted talente- 
of Mr. Douglas, and would regret extremely to 
lose his abilities in the councils of the nation: 
therefore, : 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the 
Senate concurring herein,) That the Hon. Stephen 
A. Douglas has shown, by his long services in his 
adopted State, that he isa sincere republican, and 
devoted to the will of the people ; and will, on all 
occasions, bow to the will of his constituency when 
known. We request him to remain in the United 
States Senate, and carry out the will of Illinois.” 

Previous to noticing the debate on the above 
sycophantish proposition, it may be well to re- 
mark that information was said to have reached 
here that Mr. Douglas would obey the instruc- 
tions unless requested by the Democracy, in their 
legislative capacity, to hold fast to his seat in the 
Senate. The origin of the above resolution had 
its birth in the design of a few of Douglas’s 
friends to cover that contingency, by its hasty 

e through the House, and thus retain him 
in the Senate. Mr. Morris, the mover of it, is an 
old stager in legislative demagoguism, and was 
put forward as the cat’s paw of the wire-workers. 
But no-sooner was the resolution read from the 
Clerk’s table, than Linder, of Coles, the terror of 
all evil-doers, was down upon it with all the vigor 
and sarcasm of his mentative powers. “Fie 
maintained that it was beneath the dignity of that 
body to pass the resolution offered by Mr. Mor- 
ris ; that it was virtually begging Mr. Douglas, in 
advance, to hold on to his seat, and a virtual ac- 
knowledgment that the Locofoco party had no 
other person in its ranks competent to fill the place 
of Senator but the present occupant. He asked the 


were prepared so soon to repent of the deeds 
they ssameataet te ioe casas ie soon. 
lutions and instructions, and to bend and cringe 
at the feet of Mr. now identified with 
the South in all her ultraisms, and himself one of 
the oy ee slaveholders among them. He ridi- 
i go ge ge or ewe 
greatness or statesmanship, 


Wilmot Proviso men of the House, whether they” 


tent to t the State of Illinois in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

The debate was continued, but even the friends 
of Mr. Douglas seemed to think the resolution 
inconsistent with the dignity of the Legislature, 
and the mover of it at last was obliged to with- 
draw it. 

So the Senator must either obey omresign. 


oe 


WILFUL BLINDNESS. 


R. W. Thompson, a Taylor member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, in his Slavery speech in the 
House last Thursday, said : 

“ What was the ‘slave trade’ here? He had 
heard a great deal said about ‘slave pens ;’ about 
slaves sold at auction ; about stripping the mother 
from the child, &c. These things might exist 
here, but he did not know of them. Since he had 
first come to the District of Columbia, he had 
never seen a negro sold; he had never seen a 
band of negroes taken off by the slave-trader ; he 
had never seen a slave-trader. He did not know 
where your ‘slave pen’ was. It might be here, 
however, and these things might happen every 
day before the eyes of those géhtlemen who chose 
to hunt them up; for himself, he had no taste for 
such things.” 

If he had less taste for such things, he would 
have more knowledge about them. If he will take 
a walk on Seventh street, over the canal bridge, 
the first house on the right hand side of the way, 
south of the canal, is the most famous slave pen. 
It stands some two or three hundred yards from 
the Smithsonian Institute. If he will take the 
trouble to look into the papers of the counties of 
Maryland adjoining the District, he will see 
standing advertisements by the slave dealers here, 
for the purchase of slaves in any quantity, to be 
delivered at their depots in Washington city, If 
he had lived on Maryland Avenue, about one 
year ago, he might have seen, if not stricken with 
blindness, at an interval of some weeks, two large 
slave coftles, the slaves chained together, and num- 
bering in one, nearly sixty, in the other, nearly 
one hundred, marched into Washington ; and, 
had he soon after stood at. the Long Bridge, or 
the wharf on the Potomac, he would have seen 
these same, or other coffles, dragging their weary 
way across that bridge, or passing on the steam. 
boat for Alexandria, or further south. 


Less than a year ago, we had the pleasure of 
purchasing, by the aid of contributions from citi- 
zens, members of Congress, and benevolent 
friends of ours elsewhere, a méther with her lit- 
tle son, torn from her husband in Georgetown, 
bought by the trader, and on the point of being 
despatched to the Southern market. We liberated 
her and her child immediately, and she is now at 
her own home in Georgetown. 

Last Thursday afternoon, one hour after we 
heard this cold-blooded speech of R. W. Thomp- 
son, Representative of a free State constituency, 
we were sent for by one of the first citizens of this 
place, to consult as to the best means of purchas- 
ing asleve woman, aged forty-five, and her child, 
three or four years old, who had just been put in 
the hands of the dealers, and sent to Alexandria. 
Her owner sent her husband away for a little 
while, and, in his absence, sold her and the child 
to the traders. It was agreed that a respectable 
and discreet citizen should proceed immediately to 
Alexandria, to ascertain on what terms the poor 
creatures could be saved, but, when he reached 
there, he found that they were gone. They had 
been shipped, and were on their way to the South. 

Has R. W. Thompson a wife and child ? 

We tell this Representative of a free State con- 
stituency, that he may understand the people he 
represents, but he does not understand the citi- 
zens of Washington. They abhor the slave trade 
as carried on here. They thank no man coming 
from a free State for excusing it. What! did the 
City Council, when it petitioned Congress the 
other day to break up the external slave trade, 
or give it the power to do it, make an unmean- 
ing request? Did it not know what it was 
about? Who is this man, this stranger, from a 
State some thousand miles off, that he should un- 





with ja good deal of strength, too, to (in sub. 
stance) impose a penalty of $1,000 on any citizen 
or public officer in that State who shall attempt, 
or assist in attempting, to execute the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitutéon, and 
the laws of Congress carrying out the same, by 
which it is ordained that “persons held to ser. 
vice” in one State, escaping into another, “ shall 
be delivered up.” 





Tue TerniroriaL Bits were made the special 
order for last ‘Tuesday, but the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, a prior order, not having been dis- 
posed of, took precedence. Mr. Hilliard standg 
waiting, ready, we presume, to offer his bill for 
organizing a State Government, as a substitute. 





Tue New Device.—Mr. Douglas, from the 
Select Committee to which was referred his new 
device, and other contrivances for getting rid of 
the Slavery question, reported a bill last Monday, 
It differs in no essential point from the one pro- 
posed by himself, and which we analyze in an- 
other place. There is an additional section, how- 
ever, providing for the organization of New Mex- 
ico as a State, when the time comes. 
R. W. Tuomeson.—The pro-slavery speech of 
this gentleman, delivered a few days since, in the 
House, is vehemently lauded by the Washington 
Union. We may notice it some time or other. 
EEE See 
Mr. Catuoun’s Appress.—We publish all this. 
Forty-two members of the Southern Conclave 
voted for it. There are one hundred and nine- 
teen or one hundred and twenty Southern mem- 
bers of Congress. It is weaker than the docu- 
ments that usually emanate from the pen of Mr. 
Calhoun, but imbued with a guantum suficit of 
bitterness. Next week, unless something more 
important should call off our attention, we intend 
to say a word concerning it. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue DacurRREOTYPE AND Foreign Misceviany. RKos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. No.7, vol. iii. January 27th. 
We have already introduced this semi-monthly 
republication to our readers. Further acquaint- 
ance with it confirms us in the very favorable 
opinion we expressed of its merits. The selec- 
tions made (from the best transatlantic periodi- 
cals) are finely assorted, so as to please the gay 
and grave reader. 








GraHam’s Macazine or LivTeRATURE AND ART. Feb- 
ruary, 1849. 

There is a profusion of rich engravings in this 
number. “ Home Treasures” is an exquisite pic- 
ture, appealing directly to the heart of every one 
who has a home, with some little curly heads in it. 
It awakens a world of pleasant emotions. This 
number contains 24 extra pages. The publisher 
announces a magnificent engraving for his March 
number— Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem.” 





LitTBLu’s Livinc Acz. Boston, February 3d, 1849. 

A highly interesting number. We copy the 
contents : 

Physical Geography.— Quarterly Review. 

Wayland’s Sermons.—Literary World. 

Light and Vegetation.—Chambers’ Journal. 

Women of the Revolution —Jé. 

The Hashish.—JIb. 

Manners in England in the Time of James 11 — 
T. B. Macaulay. 

Fenelon Among the Iroquois.—Literary World. 

Moliere and Louis XIV.—Skharpe’s Magazine. 

Abd-el-Kader and His Family.— Tribune of the 
Gironde. 

European Correspondence of the Living Age. 





Wuat I Sawin Cauiroryja. By Edwin Bryant, late Al- 
calde of St. Francisco. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by R. Farnham, corner of 11th street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 

We do not wonder that this book has reached 
its fourth edition. Itis exactly what an emigrant to 

California needs—a pleasant, safe, and an intelli- 





of Washington should deem a fit subject fF grave 
petition? Do we not understand our own griev- 
ances ? 

There is a slave trader in this vicinity of whom 
Mr. Thompson might learn something. He is as 
gentlemanly in demeanor as a Member of Con- 
gress, and, strange as it may seem to some, he 
shows more heart in his dealings, than that Rep- 
resentative showed in his speech. Let him apply 
to him, and he will receive new light. 

The following is the memorial presented in the 
House, from the Members of the Board of Alder- 
men and Common Council of the City of Wash- 
ington. Perhaps they know what they ask for: 


“¢ To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled: 

“ The undersigned, Members of the Board of 
Aldermen and Common Council of the City of 
Washington, having, in common with their fellow- 
citizens, long regarded with disapprobation the 
importation of slaves into the District of Colum- 
bia for purposes of sale or traffic elsewhere, and 
deeming it alike prejudicial to the interest of our 
city and offensive to public sentiment, request 
your honorable body to restrain such traffic by 
the enactment of some law similar in its provisions 
to that embraced in the Code of jaws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the year 1832, by Mr. Wilde of 
Georgia, and to the Senate by Mr. Chambers of 
Maryland—the enactments in the adjoining 
States of-Maryland or Virginia on this subject— 
or grant tothe respective corporate authorities of 
Washington and Georgetown such powers as will 
enable them to remedy this evil? 

Senator From New Yorx.—Somebody in the 
Boston Republican proposes Mr. Greeley as a suit- 
able man to represent the State of New York in 
the Senate of the United States. It is no dis- 
paragement to Mr. Greeley to say, that he makes 
a better editor than legislator. As there is no 
probability that the Whigs of the New York 
Legislature will be sensible enough to reélect Mr. 
Dix, we are sure they can find no more worthy 
successor in their party than W. H. Seward, who 
has always enjoyed the distinction of being the 
pioneer of progress in his own party. 








Canapa.—The Provisional Parliament, after 
having been prorogued for several years, opened 
at Montreal on the 18th instant. The Queen has 
determined to pardon all persons still liable to 
penal consequences for political offences in 1837 
and 1838. 





Dr. Joun Lorrianp, commonly known as the 
“Milford Bard,” literary editor of the Blue Hen’s 
Chickens, of Wilmington, Delaware, died at that 
place last Monday week, in his fiftieth year. 





Tue Hon. J. P. Waxxer, now a Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin, has been reélected for 
six years from the 4th of March next. 





Genera Cass, it would seem, has been elected 
United States Senator, in spite of the strong op- 
position to him. If we understand it, the Legis- 
lature has adopted resolutions instructing the 
Senators of the State to vote for an express pro- 
hibition of Slavery in the new Territories. Will 
the General again become conscious of a change? 





Davin Hats, the senior proprietor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, died on the 22d instant, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. He was on his way to the 
South, for the benefit of his health, but was 
seized at Fredericksburg with influenza, which 
was prevalent there as an epidemic. 





New Caurrornta Soctery.—We have just 
learned that a meeting of an enterprising portion 
of our colored population has been held, to form 
an association to to the coast, not of 
Guinea, nor to Liberia, but to the gold mines in 
the valley of the Sacramento. Over forty, out of 


one h shares, were taken on the spot. The 
ee ae will be filled up to-morrow.— 
New York Sun, Jan. 23. ; 











California are abandoned, and the result is that 
the necessaries and comforts of life command 


only the equal, but the superior 


of Mr. 
“jn point of talent, and who were far more compe- 
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dertake to make light.cf what the City Coumeoil,;- 


gent companion. The route to the El Dorado, the 
WAntS and the diffioultios of the journey, the 
helps needed, the preparations and accoutrements 
required—in ‘short, everything an adventurer 
wishes to know, are described in this volume with 
great exactness. The present edition has an ap- 
pendix, containing various official documents con- 
cerning California, and a paper describing the 
route, outfit, &c. 





Tue WESTERN QuARTERLY Review. January, 1849. Vol. 
1, No. 1. Cincinnati: J. S. Hitehcock, Publisher. 

The population of Ohio is two millions. That 
of Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, cannot be less 
than two millions more. Add these to the other 
States in the Mississippi valley, and the West 

will be found to have a larger population than the 
East. Of the intelligence, enterprise, and abun- 
dant means of these people there can be no doubt, 
and yet, up to this hour, every attempt to estab- 
lish, on a permanent basis, a Literary Quarterly, 
Monthly, or Weekly, has failed. 

The Western Quarterly Review is a new at- 
tempt. It proposes to connect with Literature and 
Art all other important interests, and to give 
voice to the spirit of Progress, which is the boast 
of the age. Each number is to contain 200 pages 
of reading matter, and the price is put at the low 
rate of $3 per annum. A glance at the table of 
contents in the first number may indicate the 
scope of the work : 

“The Youth of Christ; Intellectual Union, a 
Poem; The Land Question; The Poets,a Poem ; 
Ethology; Death in the Country, a Poem; Neu- 
rology; The Dominie, 2 Poem; Change, a Scien- 
tific paper; Powers’s Greek Slave; Pitied Love, 
a Poem; Review of the Free Soil Movement. 
The Place of Graves, a Poem; A Philosophical 
Sketch; William D. Gallagher; Scientific Sum- 
mary; Bibliographical Notices.” 

Variety enough, and a little too much poctry 
for a Quarterly. Wehave read all through only 
one article—the biographical sketch of W. D. Gal- 
lagher, with a critical notice of his literary pro- 
ductions—and that is written with great spirit, 
doing no more than justice, however, to its subject. 

If any one wish to obtain at a brief glance a 
view of the literary history of the West, he should 
read this article, whose author, by the way, is 
himself identified with Westcrn Literature. 





Mernopist Quarterty Revisw. January, 1849. Vol. 
xxi. J, McClintock, D. D., Editor. New York: Lane & 
Scott. 

Dr. McClintock has infused a very liberal spirit 
into this denominational Review, and enlarged the 
sphere of its discussions. It is one of the ablest 
Quarterlies in our country. The present num- 
ber has an excellent article on Dr. Channing— 
excellent in spirit, and faithfal in delineation of 
character. An article on the “ Progressive Prin- 
ciple of Language and Style,” contains a good 
deal of acute criticism, and shows a quick percep- 
tion of the defects of style, but is itself written in 
a style which will not stand a severe critical test. 
Other articles of equal interest we might notice, 
had we room. 





Biackwoop’s Epwweurcn Macazine. January, 1849. 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. W. Adam, agent for the 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
This number of Blackwood’s opens a new vol- 

ume. Its leading article, entitled “ The Year of 

Revolutions,” is impregnated with double-distill- 

ed Toryism, and with as much horror of Revolu- 

tions and Popular Assertions of Rights, as is 
cherished by John C. Calhoun. Then follows an 
article on “French Conquerors and Colénists,” 
in which much biting truth is told, but not in the 
love of it. The most interesting paper is one On 
the exploration by a German traveller of the 

White Nile as far up as the 4th parallel of lati- 

tude. We may notice hereafter some of the facts 

detailed. The other articles are literary and 
critical. 

Tue History or Auexanpsr tae Great. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale m4 
Franck ‘Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 
This is one of the series of neat, concise, agrec- 

able historical narratives, which Mr. Abbott = 

writing for the benefit of the young. They wil 
form a very handsome, entertaining, and useful 


library for young people. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DELAWARE. ia Sai 

Newcastle Co., 12th month 4t ie 

om phone of the Era has very much ores ws 

ed within the last few months in this ge uf 
country, and is doing good. Our ate - oi ee 
was not so large as we had ae 20" as it i 

what little exertion we have made has ‘ rood 

effect ; and should General Taylor veto the Pro- 


i c it a ten. 
viso, we will make every unit a 


pa es 
MARYLAND. 
vederick Co., December 27, 1848.— 
eee find two dollars, to pay for the 
Era another year. I have been a constant reader 
of the Era for the last two years, and am much 
pleased with it. I think it one among the best 
family newspapers we have. Its visits are hailed 
with pleasure, and its contents read with eager- 
ness by my family, instilling into their minds a 
love of freedom and equal rights, and a hatred of 
all oppression. I am sorry it is not in my power 
to enlarge your subscription list. The most of 
my neighbors take but one paper, and that must 
be of their own party. The Taylor party pretend 
to be the real Free Soil party, and I believe many 
thought they were voting for Free Soil when they 
voted for Taylor—at least, they said so. I hope 
they may not be disappointed. 1 close by sincere- 
ly wishing you a large increase of subscribers for 
the ensuing year, and success in the noble cause 
in which you are engaged. Yours, traly, 


VIRGINIA. 

What will Virginia do in the lately manufac- 
tured crisis? is a question the answer to which | 
am anxious to learn. Virginia is always (or should 
be always) conservative, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, gets a lion’s share of the offices at Wash- 
ington, as well as of the army and navy, and of 
every other department of the Government. 

So far as I can learn, Virginia has shown a dis- 
position lately to lead the fanaticism of the South, 
rather than, as heretofore, (in questions affecting 
the whole country,) taking a middle conservative 
ground. , aS ie 

The question arises, Can Virginia expect to 
retain her present position in regard to the offices 
and other favors she has always received from the 
Government, should she still throw her mighty 
influence in favor of fanaticism and disunion ? 

Now, it takes no great foresight to be able to 
see that in a short time the entire balance of 
power Will be in the hands of men opposed to ex- 
tending slavery where the Almighty in his mercy 
has not permitted that curse to exist—men oppos- 
ed to disunion; and when that day arrives, where 
will Virginia with her South Carolina politics 
be, when.the great Free party of the country ex- 
acts that Virginia shall only be as one of the rest, 
in regard to the emoluments of the Government? 

I am persuaded that a large majority of the 
people of Virginia are at heart opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, and I do hope to see them 
speak through their Legislature, which is now in 
session. ConSERVATIVE. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





NORTH CAROLINA 

Raleigh, December 23, 1848.—I have seen your 
paper in the Star office. You say you think Gen- 
eral Taylor pledged to veto the Wilmot Proviso. 
Very few of the Whig leaders here maintained 
that ground during the campaign—and I believe 
that still fewer desire it. Rayner and Stanly, 
though in the East, have lost all the fires of chiv- 
alry. The former openly says that Taylor will 
not veto, and said so on the stump. 

A great number of petitions for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves have come up from the Eastern 
counties. One gentleman said that some twenty 
such cases had been brought to him by his con- 
stituents; but, being opposed to emancipating 
slaves with the privilege of remaining in the 
State, he had refused to present all but two, 
which appealed so strongly to his humanity that 
he could not refuse. The one in hand was that 
of a man who had paid a high price for his free- 
dom twice, and it still required the sanction of the 
Legislature to perfect his right. He had paid 
the first price to the master, and the second to his 
administrator, in default of an act of emancipa- 
tion. He was a man ([ mean the negro) of most 
excellent character, by the testimony of distin- 
guished members. 

The clogs in the way of emancipation are -near- 
ly insurmountable, it requiring an act of Assem- 
bly for every case. This is an extremely bad 
state of things, morally speaking, and it will in a 
few years be found to be bad policy. When slaves 
become as much a drug in the New Orleans mar- 
ket as they are here, (and such will infallibly be 
the case in ten years,) emancipation will be toler- 
ated, since it will serve to lighten the market—it 
will be allowed as a safety-valve to take off the 
superfluous supply. 

I perceive that the Southern Review for July 
recommends the repeal of all laws which forbid 
slaves the inestimable privilege of learning to 
read and write. Though the writer’s reasons for 
the change are bad, the proposition itself is good ; 
and coming from the quarter it does, it is to be 
hoped it will not be without its weight. 





KENTUCKY. 

Louisville, December 28, 1848.—Enclosed please 
find three dollars, to be credited as follows, &c. 

I send you a copy.of the Anti-Emancipation 
paper just commenced here, edited and published 
by John C. Noble, who was the Democratic can- 
didate for the Legislature last August in this 
city. It speaks for itself. I hope you will ex- 
change with it, as you will then have a fair speci- 
men of Kentucky pro-slavery Democracy. You 
will see that the paper and editor are endorsed 
and recommended by quite a number of the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party in this city and State. 
James Guthrie is an able lawyer and a leader of 
the Democracy in this State; Thomas J. Read is 
postmaster; N. Lane holds office under the ad- 
ministration ; George A. Caldwell, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress; L. W. Powell, Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, 1848; W.S. Pilcher, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Lieutenant Governor, 1844. 
All the rest are leading men—lawyers,. jadges, 
&e.—and all Democrats except one. 

You must not infer from this that all the Dem- 
ocrats of Kentucky are opposed to Emancipation. 
But I think this may safely be affirmed, that the 
leading Democratic politicians, and the leading 
Democratic papers, amongst the latter the Louis- 
ville Democrat and the Frankfort Yeoman, are 
doing all they can to suppress discussion, and to 
fasten upon the State indefinitely the existing 
system of negro slavery. The extracts you will 
find in the paper sent you will enable you to see 
the grounds taken and the arguments adduced by 
the advocates of perpetual slavery. Whatever 
may be the relative opinions of the Whigs and 
Democrats in the East and North, on the subject 
of slavery-extension or slavery restriction, when 
presented in a fair and constitutional manner for 
deliberation and action, this much may be truly 
affirmed of the Democrats in Kentucky—that, as 
a body, they are far less liberal in their views 
than the Whigs, and a large portion of them 
would rather have the Constitution stand as it is, 
than have any provision inserted therein, provid- 
ing for Emancipation, no matter how gradual. 
There are, of course, individual exceptions to the 
above remark; but, in spite of my Democratic 
predilections, | am compelled to make the above 
statement. I do not know in this city or county 
a single Democratic lawyer that is openly known 
as an Emancipationist. 

The subject is being discussed quite warmly in 
Shelby county—also in Scott, Fayette, Bourbon, 
and Fleming. Our own papers are comparatively 
silent—waiting for the people, I suppose. With 
proper efforts on the part of the friends of Eman- 
cipation, the question would have earried in Ken- 
tacky. I am afraid it is now too late. If you 
would like to publish anything in your paper 
touching the progress of Emancipation here, and 
if you wish to know something of the movements 
of politicians, other than those recorded in the 
newspapers, | will drop you a line occasionally. 
For my own part, I have no concealments on this 
or any other subject, and no mad-dog cry of Abo- 
lition, either in Church or State, will prevent me 
from taking open ground in favor of a just and 
practical system of Emancipation. I intend to do 
pit. ys after the Convention meets. If we 

en, lam for trying again. Yours, E. N. 


_, Glasgow, Barren Co., January 9, 1849.— 
like to have it in my power to give nor heap 
count that would enco you as to the state of 
feeling generally in relation to the cause of Eman- 
cipation here. Now, I cannot what public 
Sentiment is generally in the Stath Of that you 
no doubt are better apprized thanIam. But I 
cio wtisfied that if the friends of the non-exten- 
pont slavery and of Emancipation in Kentucky 
eminoed to confide in themselves and in 
mighvant We would be able to effect much. We 
him, but thee ne to mame our man, and elect 
in thie coal certainly could rule an election 

















with all the zeal they were capable of—and that, 
too, after the whole matter in relation to the war 
with Mexico had been definitely settled by treaty. 
Now, slavery seeks more territory over which to 
extend its blackening influence ; and in order to 
do that, I am not certain but some who urged the 
Nueces as the western boundary of Texas will be 
convinced that Texas does extend to the Rio 
Grande, especially if they find it necessary, 1m 
order to give more room for their peculiar institu- 
tion, to darken the prospects in our new territo- 
rial acquisitions. Yours, .G. 


Cabin Creek P. O., Lewis Co., January 2, 1849.— 
The cause of Freedom is making advances here. 
We have a colporteur in the field, who leaves 
Anti-Slavery productions at almost every house. 
Almost every man is now willing and anxious to 
read—a great —— here in three years. 

Yours for truth and righteousness, 

Joun G. Fee. 

THE ADDRESS OF SOUTHERN DELEGATES IN 

CONGRESS TO THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 
- We, whose names are hereunto annexed, ad- 
dress you in discharge of what we believe to bea 
solemn duty, on the most important subject ever 
presented for your consideration. We allude to 
the conflict between the two great sections of the 
Union, growing out of a difference of feeling and 
opinion in reference to the relation existing be- 
tween the two races, the European and African, 
which inhabit the Southern section, and the acts 
ok aggression and encroachment to which it has 


The conflict commenced not long after the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence, and has grad- 
ually increased until it has arrayed the great 
body of the North against the South on this most 
vital subject. In the progress of this conflict, ag- 
gression has followed aggression, and encroach- 
ment encroachment, until they have reached a 
point when a regard for your peace and safety 
will not permit us to remain longer silent. The 
object of this address is to give you a.clear,cor- 
reot, but brief atcount of the whole series of ag- 
gression and encroachments on your rights, with 
astatement of the dangers to which they expose 
you. Our object in making it is not to cause ex- 
citement, but to put you in full possession of all 
the facts and circumstances necessary to a full 
and just conception of a deep-seated disease, which 
threatens great danger to you and the whole body 
politic. We act on the impression, that in a popu- 
lar Government like ours, a true conception of 
the actual character and state of a disease is indis- 
pensable to effecting a cure. 

We have made it a joint address, because we 
believe that the magnitude of the subject required 
that it should assume the most impressive and 
solemn form. . 

Not to go further back, the difference of opin- 
ion and feeling in reference to the relation be- 
tween the two races disclosed itself in the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, and constituted 
one of the greatest difficulties in forming it. After 
many efforts, it was overcome by a compromise, 
which provided, in the first place, that represent- 
atives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the States according to their respective numbers ; 
and that, in ascertaining the number of each, five 
slaves shall be estimated as three. In the next, 
that slaves escaping into States where slavery 
does not exist, shall not be discharged from ser- 
vitude, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom their labor or service is due. In 
the third place, that Congress shall not prohibit 
the importation of slaves before the year 1808 ; 
but a tax not exceeding ten dollars may be im- 
posed on each imported. And, finally, that no 
capitation or direct tax shall be laid, but in pro- 
portion to federal numbers ; and that no amend- 
ment of the Constitution, prior to 1808, shall affect 
this provision, nor that relating to the importation 
of slaves. 

So satisfactory were these provisions, that the 
second, relative to the delivering up of fugitive 
slaves, was adopted unanimously, and all the rest, 
except the third, relative to the importation of 
slaves until 1808, with almost equal unanimity. 
They recognise the existence of slavery, and make 
a specific provision for its protection where it was 
supposed to be the most exposed. They go fur- 
ther, and incorporate it, as an important element, 
in determining the relative weight of the several 
States in the government of the Union, and the 
respective burden they should bear in laying capi- 
tation and direct taxes. It was well understood 
at the time, that, without them the Constitution 
would not have been adopted by the Southern 
States, and, of course, that they constituted ele- 
ments so essential to the system that it never 
would have existed without them. The Northern 
States, knowing all this, ratified the Constitution, 
thereby pledging their faith, in the most solemn 
manner, sacredly to observe them. How that faith 
has been kept and that pledge redeemed we shall 
next proceed to show. - a: oom 

With few exceptions of no great importance, 
the South had no cause to complain prior to the 
year 1819—a year, -it is to be feared, destined to 
mark a train of events, bringing with them many. 
and great, and fatal disasters, on the country and 
its institutions. With it commenced the agitat- 
ing debate on the question of the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. We shall pass by for 
the present this question, and others of the same 
kind, directly growing out of it, and shall proceed 
to consider the effects of that spirit of discord, 
which it roused up between the two sections. It 
first disclosed itself in the North, by hostility to 
that portion of the Constitution which provides 
for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. In its 
progress it led to the adoption of hostile acts, in- 
tended to render it of non-effect, and with so much 
success that it may be regarded now as practically 
expunged from the Constitution. How this has 
been effected will be next explained. 

After a careful examination, truth constrains 
us to say, that it has been by a clear and palpa- 
ble evasion of the Constitution. It is impossible 
for any provision to be more free from ambiguity 
or doubt. It is in the following words: “ No per- 
son held to service, or labor, in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another State, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” Allis 
clear. There is not an uncertain or equivocal 
word to be found in the whole provision. What 
shall not be done, and what sfall be done, are 
fully and explicitly set forth. The former pro- 
vides that the fugitive slave shall not be dis- 
charged from his servitude by any law or regula- 
tion of the State wherein he is found; and the 
latter, that he shall be delivered up on claim of 
his owner. 

We do not deem it necessary to undertake to 

refute the sophistry and subterfuges by which 

so plain a provision of the Constitution has been 

evaded, and, in effect, annulled. It constitutes an 

essential part of the constitutional compact, and 

of course of the supreme law of the land. As such, 

it is binding on all the Federal and State Govern- 

ments, the States and the individuals composing 
them. The sacred obligation of compact, and the 

solemn injunction of the supreme law, which legis- 

lators and judges, both Federal and State, are 

bound by oath to support, all unite to enforce its 
fulfilment, according to its plain meaning and true 
intent. What that meaning and intent are, there 
was no diversity of opinion in the better days of 
the Republic, prior to 1819. Con State Le- 

gislatures, State and Federal judges and magis- 
trates, and people, all spontaneously laced the 
same interpretation on it. During that period, 
none interposed impediments in the way of the 
owner seeking to recover his fugitive slave; nor 
did any deny his right to have every proper fa- 

cility to enforce his claim to have him delivered 

up. It was then nearly as easy to recover one 
found in a Northern State, as one found in a 
neighboring Southern State. But this has passed 
away, and the provision is defunct, except per- 
haps in two States.* 

When we take into consideration the impor- 
tance and clearness of this provision, the evasion 
by which it has been set aside may fairly be re- 
garded as one of the most fatal blows ever re- 
eeived by the South and the Union. This can- 
not be more concisely and correctly stated than 
it has been by two of the learned judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In one of 
his decisions,t Judge Story said: ‘Historically 
it is well known that the object of this clause was 

to secure to the citizens of the slaveholding States 

the complete right and title of ownership in their 
slaves, as. property, in every State of the Union, 

into which they might escape from the State 

abs Poca yong held in "pg Ph mone: 
recognition of this right and title was 

ble to the security of this species of property in 
all the slaveholding and, indoed, was 80 
vital to the on of their interests and in- 
stitutions, that it cannot be doubted that it con- 
stituted a fundamental article, without the adop- 
tion of which the Union would not have been 
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law or regulation cin in any way regulate, con- 
trol, qualify, or restrain.” 

The opinion of the other learned judges was 
not less emphatic as to the importance of this pro- 
vision and the unquestionable right of the South 
under it. Judge Baldwin, in charging the jury, 
said :* “If there are any rights of property which 
gan be enforced ; if one citizen have any rights of 
property which are inviolable under the protec- 
tion of the supreme law of the State, and the 
Union, they are those which have been set at 
nought by some of these defendants. As the 
owner of property, whjch he had a perfect right 
to possess, protect, and take away—as a citizen of 
a sister State, entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of any other States—Mr. 
Johnson stands before you on ground which can- 
not be taken from under him—it is the same 
ground on which the Government itself is based. 
If the defendants can be justified, we have no 
longer law or Government.” Again, after refer- 
ring more particularly to the provision for deliver- 
ing up fugitive slaves, he said: “Thus you see 
that the foundations of the Government are laid, 
and rest on the right of property in slaves. The 
whole structure must fall by disturbing the cor- 
ner-stone.” 

These are grave, and solemn, and admonitory 
words, from a high source. They confirm all for 
which the South has ever contended, as to the 
clearness, importance, and fundamental character 
of this provision, and the disastrous consequences 
which would inevitably follow from its violation. 
But, in spite of these solemn warnings, the viola- 
tion then commenced, and which they were in- 
tended to rebuke, has been fully and perfectly 
consummated. The citizens of the South, in 
their attempt to recover their /slaves, now meet, 
instead of aid and codperation; resistance in every 
form ; resistance from hostile acts of legislation, 
intended to baffle and defeat their claims by all 
sorts of devices, and by interposing every descrip- 
tion of impediment—resistance from judges and 
magistrates—and, finally, when all these fail, 
from mobs, composed of whites and blacks, which, 
by. or force, rescue the fugitive slave 
from the poseession of his rightful owner. The 
attempt to recover a slave, in most of the North- 
ern States, cannot now be made without the haz- 
ard of insult, heavy pecuniary loss, imprisonment, 
and even of life itself. Already has a worthy citi- 
zen of Maryland} lost his life in making an at- 
tempt to enforce his claim to a fugitive slave un- 
der this provision. 

But a provision of the Constitution may be 
violated indirectly as well as directly, by doing an 
act in its nature inconsistent with that which is 
enjoined to be done. Of this form of violation 
there is a striking instance connected with the 
provision under consideration We allude to 
secret combinations which are believed to exist in 
many of the Northern States, whose object is to 
entice, decoy, entrap, inveigle, and seduce slaves 
te escape from their owners, and to pass them se- 
cretly and rapidly, by means organized for the 
purpose, into Canada, where they will be beyond 
the reach of the provision. That to entice a slave, 
by whatever artifice, to abscond from his owner 
into a non-slaveholding State, with the intention 
to place him beyond the reach of the provision, 
or prevent his recovery, by concealment or other- 
wise, is as completely repugnant to it as its open 
violation would be, is too clear to admit of doubt 
or to require illustration. And yet,as repugnant 
as these combinationsare to the true intent of the 
provision, it is believed that, with the above ex- 
ception, not one of the States within whose limits 
they exist has adopted any measure to suppress 
them, or to punish those by whose agency the 
object for which they were formed is carried into 
execution. On the contrary, they have looked 
on and witnessed with indifference, if not with 
secret approbation, a great number of slaves en- 
ticed from their owners, and placed beyond the 
pessibility of recovery, to the great annoyance 
and heavy pecuniary loss of the bordering South- 
ern States. 

When we take into consideration the great im- 
portance of this provision, the absence of all un- 
certainty as to its true meaning and intent, the 
many guards by which it is surrounded to protect 
and enforce it, and then reflect how completely 
the object for which it was inserted in the Consti- 
tution is defeated by these two-fold infractions, we 
doubt, taking all together, whether a more fia- 
grant breach of faith is to be found on record. We 
know the language we have used is strong, but 
it is not less true than strong. 

There remains to be noticed another class of 
aggressive acts of a kindred character, but which, 
instead of striking at an express and specific pro- 
vision of the Constitution, aims directly at de- 
stroying the relation between the two races at the 
South, by means subversive in their tendency of 
one of the ends for which the Constitution was 
established. We refer tothe systematic agitation 
of the question by the Abolitionists ; which, com- 
mencing about 1835, is still continued in all possi- 
bie . “Phetr-avowed intention~is to bring 
about a state of things that will force emancipa- 
tion on the South. To unite the North in fixed 
hostility to slavery in the South, and to excite 
discontent among the slaves with their condition, 
are among the means employed to effect it. With 
a view to bring about the former, every means are 
resorted to in order to render the South, and the 
relation between the two races there, odious and 
hateful to the North. For this purpose, societies 
and newspapers are everywhere established, de- 
bating clubs opened, lecturers employed, pamph- 
lets and other publications, pictures, and petitions 
to Congress, resorted to, and directed to that sin- 
gle point, regardless of truth or decency; while 
the circulation of incendiary publications in the 
South, the agitation of the subject of abolition in 
Congress, and the employment of emissaries, are 
relied on to excite discontent among the slaves. 
This agitation, and the use of these means, have 
been continued, with more or less activity, for a 
series of years, not without doing much towards 
effecting the object intended. We regard both 
object and means to be aggressive and dangerous 
to the rights of the South, and subversive, as 
stated, of one of the ends for which the Constitu- 
tion was established. Slavery is a domestic insti- 
tution. It belongs to the States, each for itself, 
to decide whether it shall be established or not; 
and, if it be established, whether it should be 
abolished or not. Such being the clear and un- 
questionable right of the States, it follows neces- 
sarily that it would be a flagrant act of aggres- 
sion on a State, destructive of its rights, and sub- 
versive of its independence, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or one or more States, or their people, 
to undertake to force on it the emancipation of its 
slaves. But it is a sound maxim in politics, as 
well as law and morals, that no one has a right to 
do that indirectly, which he cannot do directly ; 
and it may be added, with equal truth, to aid, or 
abet, or countenance another in doing it. And yet 
the Abolitionists of the North, openly avowing 
their intention, and resorting to the most efficient 
means for the purpose, have been attempting to 
bring about a state of things to force the Southern 
States to emancipate their slaves, without any act 
on the part of any Northern State to arrest or 
suppress the means by which they propese to ac- 
complish it. They have been permitted to pursue 
their object, and to use whatever means they 
please ; if without aid or countenance, also with- 
out resistance or disapprobation. What gives a 
deeper shade to the whole affair is the fact, that 
one of the means to effect their object, that of ex- 
citing discontent among our slaves, tends directly 
to subvert what its preamble declares to be one of 
the ends for which the Constitution was ordained 
and established—“to insure domestic tranquil- 
lity "—and that in the only way in which domes- 
tic tranquillity is likely ever to be disturbed in the 
South. Certain it is, that an agitation so system- 
atic—having such an object in view, and sought 
to be carried into execution by such means— 
would, between independent nations, constitute 
just cause of remonstrance by the party against 
which the aggression was directed, and, if not 
heeded, an appeal to arms for redress. Such be- 
ing the case where an naar of the kind 
takes place among independent nations, how much 
more aggravated must it be between confederated 
States, where the Union precludes an appeal to 
arms, While it affords a medium through which it 
can operate with vastly increased force and effect ? 
That it would be perverted to such a use, never 
entered into the imagination of the generation 





which formed and ado the Constitution ; and, 
if it had been sup it would, it is certain that 


the South never would have adopted it. ; 
We now return to the question of the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, and shall pro- 
ceed to give a brief sketch of the occurrences 
connected with it, and the consequences to which 
it has directly led. In the latter part of 1819, 
the then Territory of Missouri applied to Con- 
a in the form, for leave to form a State 
onstitution and Government, in order to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. A bill was reported for 
the purpose, with the usual provisions in such 
cases. Amendments were offered, having for their 
‘object to make it a condition of her admission, 
wate eee rie toe have a provision to 
i . This broug' e agitating 
‘which, with the effects that followed, has 
done so much to alienate the South and North, 
and endanger our political institutions. Those 
who objected to the amendments, rested their 
position on the high grounds of oe ae - 
ve mt. They claimed that a Territory, 
reached the period when it is proper for 
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They claimed that Congress has no right to 
add to this condition, and to assume it would 
be tantamount to the assumption of the right to 
make its entire Constitution and Government ; as 
no limitation could be imposed, as to the extent of 
the right, if it be admitted that it exists at all. 
Those who supported the amendment denied these 

unds, and claimed the right of Congress to 
impose, at discretion, what conditions it pleased. 
‘In this agitating debate, the two sections stood ar- 
rayed against each other; the South in favor of 
the bill without amendment, and the North op- 
posed to it without it. The debate and agitation 
continued until the session was well advanced ; 
but it became apparent towards its close, that the 
people of Missouri were fixed and régolyed in 
their opposition to the proposed condition, and 
that they would certainly reject it, and adopt a 
Constitution without it, should the bill pass with 
the condition. Such being the case, it required 
no great effort of mind to perceive, that Missouri 
once in possession of a Constitution and Govern- 
ment, not simply on paper, but with legislators 
elected, and officers appointed, to carry them into 
effect, the grave questions would be presented, 
whether she was of right a State or Territory ; 
and, if the latter, whether Congress had the right, 
and, if the right, the power, to abrogate her Con- 
stitution, disperse her Legislature, and to remand 
her back to the Territorial condition. These 
were great, and, under the circumstances, fearful 
questions—too fearful to be met by those who had 
raised the agitation. From that time the only 
question was, how to escape from the difficulty. 
Fortunately, a means was afforded. A compro- 
mise (as it was called) was offered, based on the 
terms, that the North should cease to oppose the 
admission of Missouri on the grounds for which 
the South contended, and that the provisions of 
the Ordinance of 1787, for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, should be applied to all 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
France, under the treaty of Louisiana, lying north 
of 36° 30', except the portion lying in the State 
of Missouri. The Northern members embraced 
it; and, although not originating with them, 
adopted it as their.own. It was ferced through 
Congress by the almost united votes of the North, 
against 2 minority consisting almost entirely of 
members from the Southern States. 

Such was the termination of this, the first con- 
flict, under the Constitution, between the two sec- 
tions, in reference to slavery in connection with 
the Territories. Many hailed it as a permanent 
and final adjustment, that would prevent the re- 
currence of similar conflicts; but others, less san- 
guine, took the opposite and more gloomy view, 
regarding it as the precursor of a train of events 
which might rend the Union asunder, and pros- 
trate our political system. One of these wag the 
experienced and sagacious Jefferson. Thus far, 
time would seem to favor hisforebodings. Maya 
returning sense of justice, and a protecting Prov- 
idence, avert their final fulfilment. 

For many years the subject of slavery in refer- 
ence to the Territories ceased to agitate the coun- 
try. Indications, however, connected with the 
question of annexing Texas, showed clearly that 
it was ready to break out again, with redoubled 
violence, on some future occasion. The difference 
in the case of Texas was adjusted by extending 
the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’, from its 
terminus, on the western boundary of the Louisi- 
ana purchase, to the western boundary of Texas. 
The agitation again ceased for a short period. 

The war with Mexico soon followed, and that 
terminated in the acquisition of New Mexico and 
Upper California, embracing an area equal to 
about one half of the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi. If to this we add the portion of Oregon ac- 
knowledged to be ours by the recent treaty with 
England, our whole territory on the Pacific and 
west of the Rocky Mountains willbe found to be 
in extent but little less than that vest valley. The 
near prospect of so great an addition rekindled 
the excitement between the North and South in 
reference to slavery in its connection with the 
Territories, which hag become, since those on the 
Pacific were acquired, more universal and intense 
than ever. 

The effects have been to widen the difference 
between the two sections, and to give a more de- 
termined and hostile character to their conflict. 
The North no longer respects the Missouri com- 
promise line, although adopted by their almost 
unanimous vote. Instead of compromise, they 
avow that their determination is to exclude sla- 
very from all the Territories of the United States, 
acquired or to be acquired ; and of course to pre- 
vent the citizens of the Southern States from em- 
igrating with their property in slaves into any of 
them. Their object, they allege, isto prevent the 
extension of slavery, and ours to extend it—thus 
making the issue between them and us to be the 
naked question, shall slavery be extended or not ? 
We do not deem it necessary, looking to the ob- 
ject of this address, to examine the question so 
fully discussed at the last sessiyn, whether Con- 
gress has the right to excl citizens of the 
South from immigrating with fseir property into 
Territories belonging to the coafederated States 
of the Union. What we propose in this connec- 
tion is, to make a few remarks on what the North 
alleges, erroneously, to be the issue between us 
and them. 

So far from maintaining th: doctrine which the 
issue implies, we hold that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to extend or restrict slavery, no 
more than to establish or abolish it; nor has it 
any right whatever to distinguish between the do- 
mestic institutions of one State or section and an- 
other, in order to favor the one or discourage the 
other. As the Federal representatives of each 
and all the States, it is bound to deal out, within 
the sphere of its powers, equal and exact justice 
and favor to all. To act otherwise, to undertake 
to discriminate between the domestic institutions 
of one and another, would be to act in total sub- 
version of the end for which it was established— 
to be the common protector and guardian of all. 
Entertaining these opinions, we ask not, as the 
North alleges we do, for the extension of slavery. 
That would make a discrimination in our favor as 
unjust and unconstitutional as the discrimination 
they ask against us in their favor. It is not for 
them nor for the Federal Government to deter- 
mine whether our domestic institution is good or 
bad ; or whether it should be repressed or pre- 
served. It belongs to us, and us only, to decide 
such questions. What, then, we do insist on, is, 
not to extend slavery, but that we shall not be 
prohibited from immigrating, with our property, 
in e Territories of the United States, because 
we tre slaveholders; or, in other words, that we 
shall not on that account be disfranchised of a 
privilege possessed by all others, citizens and for- 
eigners, without discrimination as to character, 
profession, or color. All, whether savage, barba- 
rian, or civilized, may freely enter and remain, we 
only being excluded. 

We rest our claim, not only on the high grounds 
above stated, but also on the solid foundation of 
right, justice, and equality. The Territories im- 
mediately in controversy—New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia—were acquired by the common sacrifice 
and efforts of all the States, towards which the 
South contributed far morethan her full share of 
men,* to say nothing of money, and is, of course, 
on every principle of right, justice, fairness, and 
equality, entitled to participate fully in the ben- 
efits to be derived from their acquisition. But as 
impregnable as is this ground, there is another 
not less so. Ours is a Federal Government—a 
Government in which, not individuals, but States, 
as distinct sovereign communities, are the constitu- 
ents. To them, as members of the Federal Union, 
the Territories belong; and they are hence de- 
clared to be Territories belonging to the United 
States. The States. then, are the joint ewners. 
Now, it is conceded by all writers on thegubject 
that in all such Governments their members are all 
equal—equal in rights and equalin dignity. They 
also concede that this equality constitutes the ba- 
sis of such Government, and that it cannot be de- 
stroyed without changing their nature and char- 
acter. To deprive, then, the Southern States 
and their citizensof their full share in Territories 
declared to belong to them, in common with the 
other States, would be in derogation of the equal- 
ity belonging to them as members of the Federal 
Union, and sink them, from being equals, into a 
subordinate and dependent condition. Such are 
the solid and impregnable grounds on which we 
rest our demand to an equal participation in the 
Territories. 

But, as solid and impregnable as they are in the 
eyes of justice and reason, they oppose a feeble 
resistance to a‘mmajority determined to engross the 
whole. At the last session of hy. see a bill was 
passed establishing a Territorial Government for 
Oregon, excluding slavery therefrom. The Pres- 
ident gave his sanction to the bill, and sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress assigning his reasons for 
doing so. These reasons pre-Supposed that the 
Missouri compromise was to be, and would be, ex- 
tended west of the Rocky mountains to the Pa- 
cific ocean. And the President intimated his in- 
tention in hig message to veto any future bill that 
should restrict slavery south of the line of that 
compromise. Assuming it to have been the pur- 
pose and intention of the North to extend the Mis- 
souri compromise line as above indicated, the pas- 
sage of the n bill could only be regarded as 
evincing the acquiescence of the Southin that line. 
But the developments of the present session of 
Congress have made it manifest to all that no 
such purpose or intention now exists with the 
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North to any considerable extent. Of the truth 
of this, we have ample evidence in what has oc- 
curred already in the House of Representatives, 
where the poet feelings are soonest and most 
intensely felt. 

Although Congress has been in session but little 
more than one month, a greater number of meas- 
ures of an aggressive character have been intro- 
duced, and they more aggravated and dangerous, 
than have been for years before. And what clearly 
discloses whence they take their origin, is the fact 
that they all relate to the territorial aspect of the 
subject of slavery, or some other of a nature and 
character intimately connected with it. 

The first of this series of aggressions is a reso- 
lution introduced by a member from Massachu- 
setts, the object. of which is to repeal all acts or 
parts of acts which recognise the existence of 
slavery, or authorize the selling and disposing of 
slaves in this District. On question of leave to 
bring in a bill, the votes stood 69 for and 82 
against leave. The next was a resolution offered 
by a member from Ohio, instructing the Commit- 
tee on Territories to report forthwith bills for ex- 
cluding slavery from California and New Mex- 
ico.* It passed by a vote of 107to 80. That was 
followed by a bill introduced by another member 
from Ohio, to take the votes of the inhabitants of 
this District on the question whether slavery 
within its limits should be abolished. 

The bill provided, according to the admission 
of the mover, that free negroes and slaves should 
vote. On the question to lay the bill on the table, 
the votes stood—for, 106; against, 79. To this 
succeeded the resolution of a member from New 
York, in the following words: 

“Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as 
chattels, is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, 
and is notoriously a reproach to our country 
throughout Christendom, anda serious hindrance 
to the progress of republican liberty among the 
nations of the earth: therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as soon 
as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade in said 
District.” 

On the question of adopting the resolution, the 
votes stood 98 for, and 88 against. He was fol- 
lowed by a member from Illinois, who offered a 
resolution for abolishing slavery in the Territo- 
ries, and all places where Congress has exclusive 
powers of legislation; that is, in all forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings, purchased by Congress with the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State. 

This resolution was passed over, under the rules 
of the House, without being put to vote. 

The votes in favor of all these measures were 
confined to the members from the Northern 
States. True, there are some patriotic members 
from that section who voted against all of them, 
and whose high sense of justice is duly appre- 
ciated ; who in the progress of the aggressions 
upon the South have, by their votes, sustained 
the guarantees of the Constitution, and of whom 
we regret to say many have been sacrificed at 
home by their patriotic course. 

We have now brought to a close a narrative of 
the series of acts of aggression and encroachment 
connected with the subject of this address, in- 
cluding those that are consummated and those 
still in progress. They are numerous, great, affd 
dangerous, and threaten with destruction the 
greatest and most vital of all the interests and 
institutions of the South. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether there is a single provision, stipu- 
lation, or guarantee of the Constitution, intended 
for the security of the South, that has not been 
rendered almost nugatory. It may even be made 
a serious question, whether the encroachments 
already made, without the aid of any other, would 
not, if permitted to operate unchecked, end in 
emancipation, and that at no distant day. But 
be that as it may, it hardly admits of a doubt, 
that if the aggressions already commenced in the 
House, and now in progress, should be consum- 
mated, suth in the end would certainly be the 
consequence. 

Little, in truth, would be left to be done after 
we have been excluded from all the Territories, 
including those to be hereafter acquired ; after 
slavery is abolished in this District and in the 
numerous places dispersed all over the South 
where Congress has the exclusive right of legis- 
lation, and after the other measures proposed are 
consummated. Every outpost and barrier would 
be carried, and nothing would be left but to fin- 
ish the werk of Abolition at pleasure in the States 
themselves. This District, and all places over 
which Congress has exclusive power of legisla- 
lation, would be asylums for fugitive slaves, 
where, as soonas they placed their feet, they 
would become, according to the doctrines of our 
Northern assailants, free ; unless there should be 
some positive enactments to prevent it. 

Under such a state of things, the probability is 
that emancipation would soon follow, without 
any final act to abolish slavery. The depressing 
effects of such measures on the white race at the 
South, and the hope they would create in the 
black of a speedy emancipation, would produce a 
state of feeling inconsistent with the much longer 
continuance of the existing relations between the 
two. But be that as it may, it is certain, if eman- 
cipation did not follow as a matter of course, the 
final act in the States would not be long delayed. 
The want of constitutional power would oppose 
a feeble resistance.. The great body of the North 
is united against our peculiar institution. Many 
believe it to be sinful, and the residue, with in- 
considerabie exceptions, believe it to be wrong. 
Such being the case, it would indicate a very su- 
perficial knowledge of human nature, to think 
that, after aiming at Abolition systematically for 
sO many years, and pursuing it with such un- 
scrupulous disregard of law and Constitution, 
the fanatics who have led the way, and forced 
the great body of the North to follow them, 
would, when the finishing stroke only remained 
to be given, voluntarily suspend it, or permit any 
constitutional scruples or considerations of jus- 
tice to arrest it. Tothese may be added an ag- 
gression, though not yet commenced, long medi- 
tated and threatened—to prohibit what the Abo- 
litionists call the internal slave trade, meaning 
thereby the transfer of slaves from one State to 
another, from whatever motive done, or however 
effected. Their object would seem to be to ren- 
der them worthless, by crowding them together 
where they are, and thus hasten the work of 
emancipation. There is reason for believing 
that it will soon follow those now in progress, 
unless, indeed, some decisive step should be taken 
in the mean time to arrest the whole. 

The question, then, is, Will the measures of 
aggression proposed in the House be adopted ? 

They may not, and probably will not be, this 
session. But when we take into consideration 
that there is a majority now in favor of one of 
them, and a streng minority in favor of the other, 
as far as the sense of the House has been taken ; 
that there will be in all probability a considerable 
increase in the next Congress of the vote in favor 
of them, and that it will be largely increased in 
the next succeeding Congress, under the census 
te be taken next year, it amounts almost to a cer- 
tainty that they will be adopted, unless some de- 
cisive measure is taken in advance to prevent it. 

But if even these conclusions should prove 
erroneous—if fanaticism and the love of power 
should, contrary to their nature, for once respect 
constitutional barriers, or if the calculations of 
policy should retard the adoption of these meas- 
ures, or even defeat them altogether, there would 
be still left one certain way to accomplish their 
object, if the determination avowed by the North 
to monopolize all the Territories, to the exclusion 
of the South, should be carried into effect, That 
of itself would, at mo distant day, add to the 
North a sufficient number of States to give her 
three-fourths of the whole; when, under the co- 
lor of an amendment to the Constitution, she 
would emancipate our slaves, however opposed it 
might be to its true intent. 

hus, under every aspect, the result is certain, 
if aggression be not promptly and decidedly met. 
How it is to be met, it is for you to decide. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be to in- 
sult you to suppose you could hesitate. To de- 
stroy the existing relation between the free and 
servile races at the South would lead to’ conse- 
quences unparalleled in history. They cannot 
be separated, and cannot live together in peace 
or harmony, or to their mutual advantage, except 
in their present relation. Under any other. 
wretchedness, and misery, and desolation, would 
overspread the whole South. The example of 
the British West Indies, as blighting as emanci- 
pation has proved to them, furnishes a very faint 
picture of the calamities it would bring on the 
South. The circumstances under which it would 
take place with us would be entirely different 
from those which took place with them, and cal- 
culated to lead to far e disastrous results, 
There, the Government of the parent country 
emancipated slaves in her colonial 
Government rich and powerful, and actuated by | 
views of policy, (mistak en as they turned out to 
be,) rather than fanaticism. It was, besides, dis- 
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to the black race. Very different would be the 
circumstances under which emancipation would 
take place with us. If it ever should be effected, 
it will be through the agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, coutalied by the ominant power of the 
Northern States of the Confederacy, against the 
resistance and le of the Southern. 

It can, then, only be effected by the prostration 
of the white and that would necessarily en- 
gender the bitterest feelings of hostility between 
them and the North. But the reverse would be 
the case between the blacks of the South and the 
people of the North. Owing their emancipation 
to them, they would regard them as friends, 
guardians, and patrons, and centre, accordingly, 
all their sympathy in them. The people of the 
North would not fail to reciprocate and to favor 
them, instead of the whites. Under the influence 
of such feelings, and impelled by fanaticism and 
love of power, they would not stop at emancipa- 
tion. Another step would be taken—to raise 
them to a political and social equality with their 
former owners, by giving them the right of voting 
and holding public offices under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We see the first step towards it in the 
bill already alluded to—to vest the free blacks and 
slaves with the right to vote on the question of 
emancipation in this District. But when once 
raised to an equality, they would become the fast 
political associates of the North, acting and voting 
with them on all questions, and, by this political 
union between them, holding the white race at 
the South in complete subjection. The blacks, 
and the profligate whites that might unite with 
them, would become the principal recipients of 
Federal offices and patronage, and would, in con- 
sequence, be raised above the whites of the South 
in the political and social scale. We would, in a 
word, change conditions with them—a degrada- 
tion greater than has ever yet fallen to the lot of 
a free and enlightened people, and one from 
which we could not escape, should*emancipation 
take place, (which it certainly will, if not pre- 
vented,) but by fleeing the homes of ourselves 
and ancestors, and by abandoning our country to 
our former slaves, to become the permanent abode 
of disorder, anarchy, poverty, misery, and wretch- 
edness. 

With such a prospect before us, the gravest 
and most solemn question that ever claimed the 
attention of a people is presented for your con- 
sideration—W hat is to be done to prevent it? It 
is a question belonging to you to decide. All we 
propose is, to give you our opinion. 

We, then, are of the opinion, that the first and 
indispensable step, without which nothing can be 
done, and with which everything may be, is to 
be united among Jones on this great and 
most vital question. The Want of union and con- 
cert in reference toit has brought the South, the 
Union, and our system of government, to their 
present perilous condition. Instead of placing it 
above all others, it has been made subordinate, 
not only to mere questions of policy, but to 
the preservation of party ties and insuring of 
party success. As high as we hold a due respect 
for these, we hold them subordinate to-that and 
other guestions involving our safety and happi- 
ness. Until they are so held by the South, the 
North will not believe that you are in earnest in 
opposition to their encroachments, and they will 
continue to follow, one after another, until the 
work of Abolition is finished. To convince them 
that you are, you must prove by your acts that 
you hold all other questions subordinate to it. 
If you become united, and prove yourselves in 
earnest, the North will be brought to a pause, 
and to a calculation of consequences; and that 
may lead toa change of measures and the adop- 
tion of a course of policy that may quietly and 
peaceably terminate this long conflict between the 
two sections. If it should not, nothing would re- 
main for you but to stand up immovably in de- 
fence of rights, involving your all—your proper- 
ty, prosperity, equality, liberty, and safety. 

As the assailed, you would stand justified by all 
laws, human and divine, in repelling a blow so 
dangerous, without looking to consequences, and 
to resort to all means necessary for that purpose. 
Your assailants, and not you, would be responsi- 
ble for consequences. 

Entertaining these opinions, we earnestly en- 
treat you to be united, and for that purpose adopt 
all necessary measures. Beyond this, we think it 
would not be proper to go at present. 

We hope, if you should unite with anything 
like- unanimity, it may of itself apply a remedy 
to this deep-seated and dangerous disease; but, 
if such should not be the case, the time will then 
have come for you to decide what course to 
adopt. 
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Wepnespay, January 24, 1849. 
SENATE. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a State into the Union. 

After the presentation of various amendments 
and substitutes, 

Mr. Butler moved that the bill and amend- 
ments be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Clayton suggested that the reference be 
made to a select committee composed of indi- 
viduals known to be favorable to the general ob- 
ject of the bill. 

Mr. Dayton remarked that the Committee on 
the Judiciary would have no objection to being 
relieved from the consideration of this subject ; 
but, for himself, he desired to say, that he pre- 
ferred to have all matters that could be referred 
to the regular committees of the body, go to those 
committees. 

Mr. Dickinson said that the compromise bill of 
last session had not gone to its grave, but was 
sleeping upon the table of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was therefore opposed to any 
action upon the California bill (which contained 
a part of the subject matter of the former bill) 
until official information should have been re- 
ceived by the Senate of the fate of the bill of last 
session. ° ? 

Mr. Douglas was entirely indifferent as to the 
particular reference of the subject, but, for the 
purpose of testing the sense of the Senate, he 
would, in accordance with the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Delaware, move that it be 
referred to a select committee of seven, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The question being taken upon the latter mo- 
tion, it was agreed to. 

The Vice President appointed the following 
Senators, members of said committee, namely : 
Messrs. Douglas, Johnson of Maryland, Jones, 
Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Badger, and Niles. 

On motion of Mr. Niles, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

The question pending being upon an amend- 
ment by Mr. Cameron, striking out a provision 
fixing the postage upon newspapers at one-half 
cent, when sent within fifty miles from the office 
of publication, and inserting in lieu thereof a pro- 
vision allowing newspapers to go through the 
mails fora distance of thirty miles free of postage, 

Mr. Allen addressed the Senate at length, in 
favor of universal free postage, with respect to 
newspapers. 

After a few remarks in reply, by Mr. Niles, 

The Senate adjourned. 





Tuurspay, January 25, 1849. 
SENATE. 

Nothing of general public interest occurred in 
the Senate, the greater portion of the day being 
consumed in the consideration of private bills. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

After the consideration of morning business, 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the consideration of army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, having the floor, ad- 
dressed the Committee upon the question of slave- 
ry, stating, in the commencement of his remarks, 
that he did so because he represented a class of 
people who required of him that he should bring 
to bear, upon this exciting question, all the conser- 
vatism and conciliation which they themselves felt. 

Mr. T. recited the history of the institution of 
negro slavery in this country, from its earliest 
movement to the present day, alluding to all the 
various occasions upon which the subject had been 
agitated, and stating what he considered to have 
been its influence upon various questions of policy 
of the Government. Coming down to the present 
day, he condemned the movements of political 
Abolitionists, and, particularly, the recent move- 
ments in relation to slavery in the District of 
Columbia. He denied that the result of the re- 
cent Presidential election had shown that the 
Free Soil party held a balance of power, which 
would compel one of the old parties to yield to 
them, and thus enable them to secure these ends. 
All fanatical movements would ever meet 
a stern rebuke whenever submitted fairly to the 
calm consideration of the American people. 

Mr. T. commented in strong terms upon the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Gott, some days since, 
which was in the following words : 

“Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this 


in human as 
pn egy prac xe ak i re 


« Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as soon 


‘ 
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as practicable, prohibiti in sai 
Dislet? €, prohibiting the slave trade in said 

He had voted against this resolution of the gen- 
tleman from New York, for the reason, first, that 
it assumed that the “traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings as 
chattels, is contrary to natural justice and the 
fandamental principles of our political system.” 
He did not recognise that as being true Te con- 
tended that slaves were property, and so recog- 
nised by the Federal Constitution. He considera 
that the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Penn. 
sylvania, had solemnly and deliberately decided 
“in accordance with the view taken by him. 

He read the next clause of the resolution : “ and 
is notoriously a reproach to our country through- 
ont Christendom,” and said, if he wanted to dp 
anything else than agitate the question of slavery 
for political purposes, he would seek to do it by 
earnest appeal to his brethren of the South. He 
would employ no terms of denunciation or rebuke. 
The men of the South (said Mr. T.) are not re- 
sponsible for slavery ; it was theirs, but they could 
not help it. It was fixed upon them, evil as it was, 
against the earnest remonstrance, against the ear- 
nestentreaty of our fathers. It was there; let them 
get rid of it according to the promptings of their 
own judgment, in the best way they could. But 
when they here, in this Hall dedicated to national 
legislation, talked about an institution which ex- 
isted in one part of this Union under the law of 
the sovereign States, they had no right to denounce 
it as against the spirit of the age, and against the 
liberalizing influence of Christianity. 

This resolution asserted that slavery as it ex- 
isted in the United States, was “a serious hin- 
drance to the progress of republican liberty 
throughout the earth.” Well, he could not, for 
the life of him, imagine what sort of an abstrac- 
tion that was; but it was not true. He did not 
believe—evil though he agreed the institution of 
slavery was—that the slavery of the African race 
had ever kept the Anglo-Saxon, or any other 
white race from freedom in any degree whatever. 
He did not believe it. Historically, it was not 
true. The fact of the institution of slavery ex- 
isting in the colonies of the United States did not 
impede the progress of our fathers in their estab- 
lishment of a republican Government. But it was 
true that those countries where vice and immo- 
rality and superstition and ignorance prevailed 
to the greatest extent—as for example, Mexico, 
and he believed a number of the South American 
republics—recognised no such thing as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The question of slavery was not 
one to he viewed in this light ; it was a question 
between the immediate personal interest of the 
slaveholder and the slave; and he did not now ex- 
pect to discuss the question, as to whether slavery 
might or might not have been an eyil to the black 
race. If the colonization scheme, or any other 
scheme which might be devised by the ingeauity 
and benevolence of man for planting the African 
race on its native shores, should be instrumental 
in building up a republican form of Government 
there, and establishing the freedom of that race, 
he would leave it for the moralist of after days to 
determine whether slavery had or had not been 
an evil to the black man. 

He was inclined to think that a very large pro- 
portion, if nota very large majority of the negroes 
of the South were quite as well off, if not better 
off, in bondage, as far as physical comforts were 
concerned, than they would be if they were free. 

In support of the latter position, he referred to 
the Legislature of his own State with reference to 
free negroes. The law in Indiana was such that 
no such negro could live there without giving se- 
curity—without which they were in fact outlaws. 
He believed that political Abolitionism had never 
found a foothold in his neighboring State of IIli- 
nois, and he believed it never would in any of the 
Northern or Western States. 

As respected the institution of slavery in the 
Territories which we had acquired by our war 
with Mexico, he did not propose to discuss this 
question, any more than to say, that if it had not 
been for that same violation of law to which he 
had referred—if it had not been for this disregard 
of constitutional checks and balances to which the 
Abolition party owed its political existence, we 
should have had no Mexican war and no Mexi- 
can territory. But we had got it; and before he 
would endanger the Union of these States by the 
determination of any question which might arise 
in the settlement of the controversy between the 
North and the South, in reference to New Mexico 
and California, he would vote deliberately in his 
place to give it all back, gold mines and all. He 
thought that there was no necessity in hurrying 
legislation, with respect to organizing Territorial 
Governments over that Territory. He believed 
that gentlemen from all sections had better get 
cool before they undertook to act upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Nicoll next addressed the Committee in 
reply to the remarks made on yesterday by Mr. 
Rockwell, of Connecticut. 

After some remarks upon amendments submit- 
ted to the bill, the Committee rose, and 

The House adjourned. 





Fray, January 26, 1849. 
SENATE. 

Nothing of general interest transpired in the 
Senate, the day being consumed in the considera- 
tion of a private bill and Executive business. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House were engaged during the entire ses- 
sion in the consideration of private bills, of which 
sixty-two were passed. 














Saturpay, January 27, 1849. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
No business of general interest was transacted 
in the House to-day. 





Monpay, January 29, 1849. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Cameron presented a petition, numerously 
signed by citizens of Pennsylvania, praying such 
an amendment of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States as will bring about the abolition of 
negro slavery throughout the Union, the motion 
to receive which was laid on the table. 

Mr. Douglas, from the select committee to whom 
was referred the bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia, as a State, into the Union, together with 
the several amendments to the same, reported a 
new bill, providing for the admission of the States 
of California and New Mexico; which was read. 

The bill of last session, making a certain grant 
of land to Asa Whitney, to aid in the construction 
of a railroad to Oregon, was taken up, on motion 
of Mr. Niles, and, after some conversation, and 
the submittal of amendments, was passed over in- 
formally. 

The bill to make compensation for the trans- 
portation of troops and stores of the United States, 
by railroad, across the isthmus of Panama, was 
also taken up, and after the presentation of amend- 
ments, was laid aside for the purpose of taking up 
the Indian appropriation bill, the discussion of 
which occupied the Senate until the hour of ad- 
journment. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

After transacting some other business, the 
House went into Committee of the Whdéle, and 
proceeded to the consideration of the West Point 
Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. Beale, of Virginia, addressed the commit- 
tee in respect to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over the subject of slavery. Looking to 
the Constitution alone, he was disposed to deny 
in toto the rightful exercise of any jurisdiction 
by the General Government for the purpose of 
establishing local Governments for the people of 
a Territory. He was willing to concede to Con- 
gress the right to extend over all the Territories 
belonging to the People of the United States that 
jurisdiction which it could rightfully exercise 
within the States themselves. He did not con- 
cede to the people of a Territory sovereignty ; 
but he believed that it was most consonant with 
the theory of our system of Government to per- 
mit them to establish Governments and regulate 
their municipal concerns—the laws which might 
be passed by these Governments to be in subjec- 
tion to the compromises of the Constitution, and 
to the rights of the People of the several States 
of which the Confederacy was composed. 

Mr. Beale then proceeded to take up and reply 
to several distinct points made by Messrs. Smart, 
and Thompson of Indiana, in their remarks 
made last week. : 

Mr. B’s hour having expired, the Committee 
proceeded to debate and vote upon several amend- 
ments to the bill, which were disposed of, and the 
bill was laid aside to be reported to the House. 

The Revolutionary and Navy Pension appro- 
priation bills were then considered ; after which, 
the Committee rose, the three bills mentioned were 
severally passed, and the House adjourned. 


Tvespay, JANUARY 30, 1849, 
SENATE, 


After the consideration of the usual morning 
business, the Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill pps certain encou t to 
Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., of New York, in the 
construction of @ railroad across the I us of 
Panama ; which, after debate by Senators Bento: 
Foote, Di Ww and Douglas, was lai 
over until to-morrow. The Senate then adjourned. 

a HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

he House, after the reception of re’ &e., 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union; the Territorial bills had 
been made a special order for this day ; but the 








Naval Appropriation being a prior order, 

various speeches were made. Charles of 

Pennsy occupied his hour in a 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 19.—Henry Lord Brougham—His Life, Ser- 
vices, and Character. 

I have spoken of the versatility of Brougham’s 
@lents and acquirements. Sir E. B. Sugden was 
arguing a cause before him in Chancery. The 
Chancellor was not very attentive to the argu- 
ment, employing part of the time in writing let- 
ters. This greatly piqued Sugden; and on re- 
tiring from the court, he dryly said to a friend, 
“Tf Brougham only knew a little of Chancery 
law, he would know a little of everything.” Un- 
doubtedly he knows something about everything, 
and much about most things. Somebody has com- 
pared him to a Scotch Encyclopedia, without 
alphabetical arrangement. If he has not reached 
the highest place in any department of know- 
ledge, (and this can hardly be asserted.) it is be- 
cause, in traversing so vast a field, he must here 
and there be necessarily only a gleaner. His suc- 
cess in.so many departments proves, that had he 
cultivated but one or two, he would have sur- 
passed all cotemporary competition. Looking to 
the variety and extent of his acquisitions and la- 
bors, posterity will regard him as one of, if not 
the most, extraordinary men of his time. He 
reached his eminent position by no royal road. 
He is among the most laborious and diligent of 
men. Well known facts attest his wonderful ac- 
tivity. 

His able and useful work, “ Practical Observa- 
tions upon the Education of the.People,” pub- 
lished in 1825, was compesed, he says, during 
hours stolen from sleep. Combe states of him, 
that he was once engaged in a court of law all 
day, from which he went to the House of Com- 
mons, and mingled in the debate till two o’clock 
in the morning ; he then retired to his house, and 
wrote upon an article for the Edinburgh Review 
till it was time to go to the court, where he was 
actively employed till the hour for the assembling 
of the Commons; thither he went, and partici- 
pated in the discussion as vigorously as usual till 
long after midnight—taking no rest till the morn- 
ing of the third day! The witty Hazlitt, allud- 
ing, at the time, to his speeches on commercial 
and manufacturing distress, said, “He is ap- 
prized of the exact state of our exports and im- 
ports, and scarce a ship clears out its cargo from 
Liverpool or Hull, but he has a copy of the bill 
of lading” It will be remembered, that while 
performing his political and miscellaneous labors, 
he was surrounded by a large circle of profes- 
sional clients. His learned inaugural discourse, 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
thickly strown with Greek and Latin quotations, 
was, as the preface informs us, written during the 
business of the Northern Circuit. Sydney Smith 
says, in one of his graphic Reform speeches, “See 
the gigantic Brougham, sworn in at twelve o’clock, 
[as Chancellor,] and before six, has a bill on the 
table abolishing the abuses of a Court which has 
been the curse of the people of England for cen- 
turies.” 

A large share of the preparation and defence 
of the measures of Earl Grey’s Administration 
devolved on him; while at the same time he did 
the work of an ordinary man in writing rudi- 
mental articles for the Penny Magazine, and sci- 
entific tracts for the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, lecturing to Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, and contributing essays to the Edinburgh 
Review. An English friend informed me that, 
during one of the busiest periods. of his official 
life, a fatal accident happened to some laborers 
in excavating a deep well. Forthwith, out came 
a tract from the Lord Chancellor, on the best and 
safest mode of digging wells! Though his nu- 
merous publications and addresses on learned 
subjects, and his participation in the proceedings 
of the Royal Society and French Institute, showed 
their author to be a scientific man, his later 
Lives of Men of Letters and Science exhibited 
an acquaintance with the sciences in his old age, 
for which his friends were not prepared. In the 
particulars here mentioned, no public man of our 
country can for 2 moment be compared with him, 
except the late John Quincy Adams, for whose 
wonderful exploits in his declining years Lord 
Brougham expressed the highest admiration. 

The great political error of his life was his ac- 
ceptance of the Chancellorship, and consequent 
removal from the House of Commons. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that it is a mistake to 
suppose he diminished his reputation as a lawyer 
by his judicial sdministration. He was never 
a first-rate technical lawyer. His mind was too 
broad, his ambition too high, to be a mere law- 
yer, tied down with red tape to nisi prius prece- 
dents and the dicta of cases. The profession to 
him was not an end, as it was to Scarlett and his 
school, but a subsidiary means to attain political 
eminence and influence. A great cause, like that 
of Queen Caroline, or of Williams, indicted for 
a libel on the Durham clergy, showed what he 
could accomplish when he bent his powers to 
professional work. His speeches on Law Reform 
prove his minute acquaintance with and utter 
contempt for the great body of the common law, 
as administered by the courts; and when presid- 
ing in a tribunal whose currents had been brought 
toa dead stand by the “everlasting doubts” of 
Lord Eldon, the best service he could render 
suitors and the country, was to clear out the chan- 
nels, and set the streams flowing, even though he 
might make some mistakes in acting on the expe- 
dient maxim, that “it is better to have a case de- 
cided wrong, than not at all.” 

No man laments his removal to the upper House 
more keenly than himself. Speaking of Chat- 
ham’s removal, he says, “ No one ever did it vol- 
untarily without bitterly rueing the step, when 
he found the price paid to be the loss of all real 
power.” Grey first offered him the gown of At- 
torney General. Feeling it to be beneath his 
position in the Reform party, he contemptuously 
rejected it. The great seal was then placed in 
his hand. He should rather have taken the pen 
of one of the Secretaries of State, and remained 
on his “native heath.” There he would have 
been at home, and there he would have been now. 
By superiority of intellect, or his “ managing” 
propensity, the chief defence of the Ministry in 
the Peers devolved on him instead of the Pre- 
mier. He was in a false position. His native 
element was opposition. The Reformers expect- 
ed much from the new Administration, and every- 
thing from Brougham. All went smoothly till 
the Reform bill passed, Large quantities of ripe 
fruit were expected thereupon to be immediately 
gathered. Sydney Smith foreshadowed this, in 
his droll way. Said he, ina speech during the 
struggle, “ All young ladies will imagine, as soon 
as this bill is carried, that they will be instantly 
married. Schoolboys believe that gerunds and su- 
pines will be abélished, and that currant tarts must 
ultimately come down in price ; the corporal and 
sergeant are sure of double pay ; bad poets will 
expect a demand for their epics; fools will be 
disappointed, as they always are; reasonable men, 
who know what to expect, will find that a very 
serious good hag been obtained.” 

Much was done for Reform by the Grey min- 
istry, after the passage of the bill. In less than 
two years, West India slavery was abolished— 
the East India Company’s monopoly destroyed— 


dies, bad. poets, and fools of all sorts, clamored 
for more; sud: some réagonsble men were disap. 
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ministration was an attempt to suppress agita- 
tion in Ireland, by a Coercion bill, which excited 
a quarrel with O’Connell, and divisions in the 
Cabinet, and finally mi to peat oper Nad 
Grey. Glad to escape from an ion 
Broaghan soon followed. Would that he could 
have got rid of his title, like Mirabeau, by open- 
ing a shop, and gone back to the Commons! But 
it stuck to him like the tunic of Nessus. Though 
degraded to perpetual membership in a body pos. 
sessing no original influence in the State, and 
hemmed in by the usages of @ mere revisional 
council, he has ever and anon shown himself 
“Harry Brougham” still. His speeches in thé 


r laws Reform ; on pop a education ; abol- 
ishing subscription in the universities ; retrench- 
ment ; abolition of negro apprenticeship, and the 
African and Eastern slave trade ; Canadian inde- 
pendence; repeal of the corn laws; and other 
topics, exhibit no abatement of intellectual power, 
or of regard for popular rights and social im- 
provement. Indeed, some of them rank among 
his greatest and best forensic displays. The 
speech on the Education of the People, in 1835, 
contains as much valuable information, and that 
on negro apprenticeship, in 1838, as many elo- 
quent passages, as any he ever delivered. 

The conflict with Melbourne in 1837-8, which 
threw him out of Court and Whig favor, was a 
matter of course. In a speech at Liverpool, just 
after his resignation in 1835, he declared that 
“his position of absolute political independence” 
would not be abandoned to join or sustain any 
Ministry that did not stand by the people, and 
go for large measures of reform. In 1837-’8, on 
the Canada question, he first assailed the Mel- 
bourne Cabinet; he being for restoring peace to 
the colony, by granting the petition of its Demo- 
cratic Legislature for an elective council, they for 
crushing disaffection by a dictator and the sword. 
His defence of the Canadian reformers was gen2- 
rous, bold, radical, and eloquent; worthy of the 
times when the young commoner shook the Tory 
chiefs from the point of his lance, and fulminated 
living thunders at the crowned despots of the 
Holy Alliance. Pointing his long finger at the 
quailing Melbourne, he said, ‘ Do the Ministers 
desire to know what will restore me to their sup- 
port, and make me once more fight zealously in 
their ranks, as I once fought with them against 
the majority of your lordships? I will tell them 
here! . Let them retract their declaration against 
Reform, delivered the first night of this session ; 
and their second declaration, by which, to use the 
noble viscount’s phrase, they exacerbated the first; 
or let them, without any retraction, only bring 
forward liberal and constitutional measures, and 
they will have no more zealous supporter than 
myself. Butysin the mean time, I now hurl my 
defiance at their heads !” 

Lord Melbourne’ ministration never ap- 
plied the restorative to Brougham, nor to the mass 
of English Reformers. It was a worthless com- 
pound of modern Whigery and ancient Toryism, 
diluted and soured by an infusion of Canning- 
ism, having neither the heart of the former for 

, nor the courage of the latter for evil. The 

jest of Conservatives, the scorn of Radicals, the 
Ministry skulked under the robes of the Queen, 
till dragged forth and put todeath at the hustings 
in 1841. With such companions, in a chance 
medley for power and pelf, the proud and defiant 
Brougham could take no part. Since 1838, he 
has maintained his position of “absolute inde- 
pendence,” as well as so notable a man can ; sup- 
ported by neither party, but assailed by both; 
set upon by Tory terriers and Whig whipsters, 
and betraying occasional loss of temper and dig- 
nity ; now cracking a joke on the Duke of Wel- 
lington, which set the House in a roar, and then 
pounding the head of Lord Melbourne, till its 
empty chambers rang again; playing off eccen- 
tricities on some railway bill for the amusement 
of Punch, while sending to press a work on Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, which astonished Paris ; 
giving his growling “non content” against bad 
measures, and his cheering voice to good, origin- 
ate with whom they might ; now losing, and then 
winning back, the favor of the people, and ever 
and anon silencing the cry that “his powers were 
failing,” by pronouncing a speech that shook the 
foundations of St. Stephen’s, and made every 
hill-top and valley in the land echo back the 
shout, “ Brougham is himself again!” 
One grows enthusiastic, not to say extravagant, 
in contemplating the eminent public services, the 
brilliant mental achievements, of such a man. At 
present, he is too much mixed up with party in 
England to receive the impartial award of his 
countrymen. It was a remark of Madame de 
Stael, that “Foreigners are a kind of contempo- 
raneous posterity.” Americans may therefore 
pass an unbiased judgment upon his character. 
What the people of England will think and say 
of him when he is dead, is illustrated by a sin- 
gular circumstance. Some eight years ago he 
met with rather a severe accident, in one of the 
northern counties, by the overturning of his car- 
riage. The coachman went to a neighboring post- 
house for medical assistance and another carriage. 
The London mail was just leaving the inn. By 
some blunder, the passengers, in the hurry and 
confusion of the moment, understood that Lord 
Brougham was killed. Reaching town that night, 
the tidings rapidly spread through the metropo- 
lis, and the next morning the leading journals, 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, came out with the 
most glowing eulogiums upon the great luminary 
that had been thus suddenly stricken from the 
horizon. A day or two after, Lord Brougham 
had the rare gratification of reading the approv- 
ing verdict of posterity upon his life and char- 
acter ! 

When his imperfections are forgotten in the 
grave, and the mists of prejudice and of party 
are cleared away, what hand will not be stretched 
forth to inscribe on his tomb the epitaph he cov- 
eted in one of his earliest speeches—“ Here Lies 
THE Derenper or Liserty, THE ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, THE FRIEND OF THE Peorie!” 


= H. B.S. 
SPEECH OF THE HON, E. K. SMART. 


On the 24th, the Army Appropriation Bill 
being under discussion in the House, while in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Smart, a Democratic member from 
Maine, delivered a very able speech on the Wil- 
mot Proviso Question. He dealt chiefly with 
facts, presenting his views in a practical form, in 
good temper, but with convincing force. 

He commenced by referring to the Anti-Slavery 
resolutions of the Legislature of Maine; declined 
any discussion of the question of the power of 
Congress to legislate for the Territories, as the 
present Congress had admitted their power in 
the passage of the Oregon bill; and then passed 
to the consideration of the expediency of exercis- 
ing the power in relation to the Territories ac- 
quired from Mexico. e 

It was said that the equality of the States for- 
bade the project of appropriating all these Terri- 
tories to the benefit of the free States—indeed, if 
any section should be fayored, it was the South, 
which had furnished the larger portion of men 
for the war which resulted in that acquisition. 
Mr. Smart met the slavery men upon their own 
ground, testing and explaining even this sectional 
argument. A Senator of the United States (Mr. 
Yulee) had said, the other day, in his place— 

“The North may dispute for the proprietor- 
ship of dirty acres in Mexico, if she pleases, when 
the South has given five to one of soldiers for 
fighting the battles that won the Territories. 

“The fact is known, that the South contributed 
more than her quota to the acquisition of the Ter- 
ritory.” 

The assertion had been repeatedly made, and 
not yet contradicted. He would deny its cor- 
rectness, and establish his denial beyond all cavil. 


tained from a report of the Secretary of War, in 
compliance with a resolution introduced into the 
House by myself, on the 20th of December last. 
“The regular army in the war with Mexico, 
enlisted since January 1, 1846, is as follows : 


From free States. From slave States. 
Maine - -- 672 Delaware - - 148 
New Hampshire 299 Maryland- - 2,151 
Vermont - - 391 District Columbia 184 
Massachusetts - 1,499 Virginia - ~- 1,162 
Rhode Island 183 North Carolina- 518 
Connecticut - 231 Georgia - - 750 
New York- -98,650 Florida - - 80 
NewJersey - 440 Alabama - - 716 
Pennsylvania - 4,336 Mississippi - 46 
Ohio -  - 2,321 Louisiana - 1,260 
Indiana - 1,476 Texas - 222 
Illinois = - 1,408 Arkansas - 251 
lowa- = 293 Tennessee - 1,002 
Wisconsin - . 517 Kentucky - 1,928 
Michigan - 821 Missouri - 1,133 

South Carolina - 310 


oe . 
Total —§ 23,569 Total 


“The strength of the army in the service, Jan. 
1, 1846, was 7,481. Documents from the ‘War 
Department show that three-fourths of this num- 
ere from the free States. The whole 


11,860 





Lords, on Parliamentary, legal, municipal, and |- 


of the. - army from the free and | - 


* Enlisted since Jan. 1, 1846, from— 
Slave States - - = 
In service, Jan.1,1846 - —- 


Total 7 ie ra - 3 


“The strength of the volunteer force I have 
obtained from a report made to this House, April 
8, 1848, by the Secretary of War. Here it is: 

Companies. 

Volunteers for the war from free States 178 

Twelve months’ men from free States - 121 

Total ~ - - - - - 299 
Companies. 

Volunteers for the war from slave States 166 

‘Tweve months’ men from slave States - 167 


Total - + - - - - 333 


“Tn addition to this force, there were 12,540 
‘three and six months’ men’ from the slave 
States. Now, let us suppose the volunteer com- 
panies to average ninety men each: this would 
give, from the free States, 26,910 volunteers, and 
from the slave States 42,510 volunteers, includ- 
ing 12,540 ‘three and six months’ men’ in the 
number from the slave States.” 

But this was not the only force employed dur- 
ing the war. The naval service in the Gulf and 
in the Pacific was left out of sight. Mr.S. here 
read extracts from the despatches of the Secre- 
tary of War, speaking in the strongest terms of 
the great services rendered by the naval forces. 
But to what section principally did the men in 
this service bolong? A report of Mr. Secretary 
Mason furnished the statistics : 

“ Naval officers from the free States - 489 
Naval officers from the slave States - 373 
Marines from the free States - = - 1,297 
Marines from the slave Statos - - 155 

“The number of seamen who served on the 
Gulf and Pacific coasts during the war amounted 
to 7,000. Calculating upon data suggested by the 
Secretary of the Navy, there were of these— 

From the free States - - - 5,833 

From the slave States = - - - 1,167 
Total officers, seamen, and marines— 

From the free States - - - 7,619 

From the slave States - - - 1.695 

“This statement must be received with one 
qualification. There are about one thousand per- 
sons (officers and men) of foreign birth included 
in the number from the free States, But I have 
been informed that they are generally citizens of 
the North. At all events, they are generally 
from non-slaveholding countries. 

“Permit me, sir, to devote one moment to a 
recapitulation. The whole force in the war with 
Mexico was as follows: 

Regular army from the free States - 29,179 

Volunteers from the free States - 26,910 

Naval force from the free States - 7,619 
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Regular army from the slave States - 13,731 
Volunteers, (including ‘three and six 

months’ men’ from the slave States 42,510 
Naval force from the slave States - 1,695 
= 

Total - - . Bite - 57,936 

“In this exhibit of the number of men furnish- 
ed by each section of the Union for this war with 
Mexico, I have included 12,540 ‘three and six 
months’ men,’ none of whom served over three 
months. These were all from the slaveholding 
States, being nearest the seat of war. Deduct 
those whose services were in a great measure 
nominal, and the excess of men furnished by the 
free States would amount to 18,312. A portion 
of the ‘three and six months’ men’ undoubtedly 
did some good service. Their number of killed 
and died of wounds amounted to 117.” 

The South furnished more twelve menths’ and 
three months’ men, the North, more regulars, 
more volunteers for the war, more seamen and 
marines. 


“It may be true, that soldiers from the free 
States had less opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves in battle. But in many of the most noted 
battles I see that the volunteers from all sections 
suffered in nearly equal proportions. 

““ The volunteers killed and wounded in several 
battles were as follows: 


From the 
slave States. 
322 


From the 
free States. 

Buena Vista - - - 
Vera Cruz - - i ae 11 
Cerro Gordo - - - 97 79 
Contrerasand Churubusco 102 137 
Chapultepec - - - 173 100 


- 697 649 


Total - - 


He presented these various statistics, not ina 
sectional or an invidious spirit, but to defend the 
North against an unjust reproach, and vindicate 
the truth of history. All sections had shared 
alike in the burdens of the war. By the joint 
efforts of their arms they had acquired Texas, 
New Mexico, and California. This acquisition 
was one transaction. Texas had been taken be- 
fore the war, but the war was the consequence— 
by it we acquired a quit-claim from Mexico. 

Now, as free laborers will not settle in slave 
territory, and as the free States have contributed 
their full proportion of men and money to the 
acquisition of these territories, what did the rule 
of equity require, even as understood by the 
slaveholders ? 

“ Texas embraces a superficies of 397,000 square 
miles, assuming the boundary fixed by the laws 
of Texas. California and New Mexico amount 
to 526,078 square miles. The aggregate of these 
several tracts is, as I have already stated, 923,078 
square miles. Now, the population of the free 
States amounts to about 12,193,000, and that of 
the slave States to 8,553,000. Provided the soil 
of Texas, New Mexico, and California, is of equal 
value, and that the whole people of the South are 
interested in slavery, a division according to pop- 
ulation would require that 554,513 square miles 
should be free, and that 380,565 square miles 
should be slave territory. Give Texas the line 
she has assumed, and extend slavery no further, 
and the slaveholding population will have much 
more than their proportion of the whole territory. 
You give for purposes of entire freedom 526,078 
square miles, and leave for slavery within the 
limits of Texas 397,000 square miles. 

“But suppose you do not establish the line 
Texas has assumed, (and I do not intend to ex- 
press any opinion as to that line in this discus- 
sion,) with any line Congress is likely to adopt— 
if you consider the poor character of much of 
the soil in California and New Mexico when com- 
pared with Texas—in my judgment, the South 
will retain fully their share of our late acquisi- 
tions, should they relinquish the attempt to prop- 
agate slavery west of Texas. I think, therefore, 
our Southern friends should be satisfied with a 
settlement of the boundary of Texas as a settle- 
ment of the line of slavery.” : 

This was conceding that the eight millions of 
population in the Slave States were all interested 
in the extension of slave territory; but the fact 
was, only about three hundred thousand people 
there were personally concerned in the matter— 
the interests of the great majority were identified 

with the extension of /ree tgrritory. 

“But what division do Southern gentlemen 
propose? Why, they offer the line of 36° 30’ as 
an ultimatum. And how would the account stand 
with this line? bg | would retain, for slave- 
holding purposes, Texas, embracing 397,000 
square miles, and California and New Mexico 
south of 36° 30’, amounting to 262,000 square 
miles, the aggregate of which is 659,000 square 
miles! And they propose to give, for all the 


“I take the liberty to present some facts ob- non-slaveholders of this great Union, only 264,000 


square miles! The North and South, as joint 
partners since 1845, have been engaged in the 
business of annexing territory; and when the 
question of partition comes up, the South say we 
will take 659,000 square miles of the territory we 
have acquired, and you must not take more than 
262,000 square miles! The North answers with 
a demand for an equitable division, according to 
the population of all the territory acquired since 
1845. But Southern gentlemen tell us that the 
demand d esthem. It would seem that, un- 
less they can have 600,000 to our 200,000 square 
miles of this territory, they are degraded, and a 
dissolution of the Union will be the consequence.” 

Mr. Smart then peferred to the influence the 
establishment of Freedom in California and New 
Mexico would have in arresting the spirit of ag- 
gression connected with Slavery-propagandism, 
and in securing the peace of our Southwestern 
frontier, and the rights of our sister Republic ; 
to the necessity of preserving these territories as 
a refuge for the poor of the older States when 


oppressed by wealth, and for the immigrant from 
abroad, fleeing for an asylum to this country. 

‘It might be denied that Slavery was a blight 
upon a country. He would present some com- 


& The population of Rhode Islan 





> 


“ According to the estimates from which I copy, 
the manufactures of Rhode Island are more valua- 
ble than the mannfactures and cotton of South Caro- 
lina. They are put down thus: 

Rhode Island manufactures 

South Carolina manufactures - 2,248,915 

South Carolina cotton - - 4,628,270 - 

“The State of Virginia contains about 64,000 
square miles, or about 1,000 square miles more 
than the whole of the New England States, whose 
area is as follows: : 


Maine mn 
New Hampshire 

Vermont - 5 
Massachusetts - 
Rhode Island - 
Connecticut a 


- $8,640,626 


Square miles, 
30,000 
9,280 
10,212 
7,500 
1,360 
4,674 


Teel 5 a ele =), Se 
“The comparative population of Virginia and 
New England, white and colored, in 1790, 1810, 
and 1840, was as follows: 
A New England. 

992,781 

17,042 


Virginia. 
442,115 
306,193 


1790.— White - - 
Colored - 


Total - 748.308 


1810.— White - - 


551,534 
Colored - 423,088 
Total 


1840.—White - - 746,968 
Colored - 498,829 


Total 





1,009,823 


1,451,985 
19,906 





- 974,622 1,471,892 





2,212,165 
22,657 





+ 1,239,797 2,234,822 





“The estimated annual product of Virginia 
and New England, according to the census of 
1840, by Professor Ticker, a native of Virginia, 
was as follows: 

New England. 
$74,749,889 
82,784,185 
13,528,740 

3,803,638 

3,361,287 

9,424,555 


Virginia. 
$50,085,821 
8,349,211 
5,299,451 
3,321,629 
617,700 
95,173 


Agriculture ~- 
Mannfactures - 
Commerce - - 
Mining - - 
Forests - : 
Fisheries - - 





Total - $67,699,045 $187,652,294 








“ All are aware, Mr. Chairman, that the soil 
of New England is cold and sterile, and that of 
Virginia and South Carolina fertile and produc- 
tive, These facts need no explanation. They 
will be easily comprehended by all.” 

Mr. Smart then examined various arguments 
raised by Northern politicians against the Wil- 
mot Proviso. For example, it was said that it 
was unnecessary—the soil and climate rendered 
the introduction of slavery impossible. He read 
copious extracts from Worcester’s and McCul- 
loch’s Gazetteers, and from Colonel Fremont’s 
Journal, showing that the soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions of California were quite as favorable to 
slave labor as those of the southern part of Vir- 
ginia. 

“But suppose I am incorrect: suppose the soil 
is inadequate to sustain slaves. and that they can- 
not exist uponit to any great extent: it is the de- 
termination of some gentlemen to obtain a direct 
or indirect legal recognition of slavery in the 
whole of California and New Mexico, or south of 
36° 30', across to the Pacific. Should this be ac- 
complished, itmatters not so much as to the capa- 
bility of the ssil to sustain slavery to a very great 
extent. A richer soil is found further south, 
within the berders of a neighboring republic, 
and slavery existing in Jam across to the Pacific, 
could be finally diffused over the whole of Mex- 
ico. If, Mr. Chairman, you recognise a belt of 
slave territory across to the Pacific, though few 
slaves may actually reside there, it would be pre- 
posterous to think of going south of this belt to 
make free States from future acquisitions. Such 
@ recognition would be a perpetual charter of a 
highway for the propagation of slavery to the 
Isthmus of Panama.” 


But the people of these Territories were op- 
posed to slavery, and therefore it was needless to 
impose any restrictions. The statement was true, 
the inference false. 


“In a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
State, dated September 4, 1847, giving an account 
of his conference with the Mexican Commission- 
ers, Mr. Trist says : 

“¢ Among the points which came under discus- 
sion was the exclusion of slavery from all terri- 
tory which should pass from Mexico. In the 
course of these remarks upon the subject, I was 
told, that if it were proposed to the People of the 
United States to'gert with a portion of their ter- 
ritory in order tat the Inquisition should be 
therein established, the proposal could not excite 
stronger feelings of abhorrence than those awak- 
ened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduc- 
tion of slavery in any territory parted with by 
her’ 

“ A convention of the peopie of New Mexico, 
in a petition lately presented to the United States 
Senate, also say : : : 

“<We do not desire to have domestic slavery 
within our borders; and until the time shall ar- 
rive for our admission into the Union as a State, 
we desire to be protected by Congress against 
their introduction among us, 

“ But it has been said that these petitioners are 
a ‘conquered people” and that their request is 
‘insolent’ Now, I do not believe they thought 
they were perpetrating an act of ‘insolence’ to- 
wards this Government, when they respectfully 
informed the American Congress that they did 
not desire to have slavery introduced among 
them. Our authorities addressed language ‘to 
the people of Mexico’ during the war, which, if 
seen by these petitioners, might cause them to 
feel justified in exercising the right of petition, at 
least. [ will read: 


“ <Tt will be your policy to encourage the sepa- 
rate Departments or States, and especially those 
which you invade and occupy, to declare their in- 
dependence of the Central Government of Mex- 
ico, and either to become our allies, or to assume, 
as it is understood Yucatan has done, a negative 
attitude in the war existing between the ted 
States and Mexico. In such of the Departments 
or States as may take this course, you will give 
the inhabitants assurances of the protection of 
your army until the return of peace, so far as 
may be consistent with your plan of operation. 
Wuen Pack Is MADE, THEY MaY DECIDE FOR THEM- 
SELVES THEIR OWN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. —Leter 
of the Secretary of War to General Taylor, July 9, 
1846. 

“¢ We come to make no war upon the people 
of Mexico, Nor UrON any Form or FREE GOVERN- 
MENT THEY MAY CHOOSE TO SELECT FOR THEM- 
seLves.’—Proclamation furnished to General Taylor 
by the American Cabinet, through the Secretary of 
War. 

“The proclamation from which I have quoted 
was addressed ‘to the people of Mexico,’ and 
sent to General Taylor, with orders to circulate 
it to any extent he might think proper. 

“It was circulated in the Spanish language, 
agreeably to the orders of the American Govern- 
ment. Sir, we said to the Mexican people that 
they might decide for themselves their own form 
of government. We solemnly declared that we did 
not go to Mexico to make war upon the people, or 
upon any form of free government they might 
choose.to select for themselves. What, sir, were 
the orders given to General Kearny ? 

“¢You may assure the people of those prov- 
inces, (California and New Mexico,) that it is the 
wish and design of the United States to provide 
for them a Frer Government, similar to that which 
exists in our Territories. They will then be called 
on to exercise the rights of F'reemen, in electing 
‘their own representatives to the Territorial Le- 
gislature’—Letter of Secretary of War to General 
Kearny, June 3, 1846. 


“They were to exercise the rights of ‘free- 
men’ They were to have a ‘Free Government? 
A partially civilized Mexican might, with unaf- 
fected simplicity, think the promise of a free gov- 
ernment was not a government establishing hu- 
man slavery! The enlightenment of our own 
statesmen, who have ascertained that human sla- 
very is a necessary element of free governments, 
has not yet dawned upon these unfortunate Mex- 
icans. They were promised a government similar 
to that existing in our Territories, and the only 
Government existing in our Territories at that 
time was an entirely free Government, for it ex- 
cluded slavery. Shall we, sir, then, 

ae the word of promise to the ear, 
And it to the hope? : 

“ When these people lift up their hands, and 
pray to you fora ‘similar Government to that 
existing in our Territories, you tell them that 
they are a ‘conquered people, and that their 
prayer is‘insolent. But are you not pledged to 
give them such a Government as they select, or a 

free Government,’ similar to that existing in the 
Territory of Wisconsin in 1846? Shall we pre- 
iantian ene the world in ~s rapes ye vied dis- 
ing our pledges to the an nce- 
less e wa conquered? Will the first 
blic in the world disown the palace of its 
Cabinet, and jtself to the chaage of bad 
morals and bad faith towards a people who are too 
weak to do more than implore protection? I trust 
in God it will not.” 
Mr. Smart next read from documents, showing 





| agninstine neeonctuion’ ta New Menio, they say 





they desire to be protected by Congress against 
the introduction of slaves among them. But it is 
said by a few Northern politicians, that the peo- 
ple of these Territories, being hostile to the in- 
stitution of slavery, can prevent its introduction. 
The people of these Territories, however, think 
differently, and desire to be protected. 

“ How, sir, are they to prevent the introduction 
of slavery? If you establish the line of 36° 30’, 
you recognise slavery south of that line, and, in 
the language of the Californian, ‘blast the pros- 
pects of the country” If you pass the Senate bill 
of last session, the people of the Territories have 
no rights of government, and no power to exclude 
the ‘institution’ Slaves might be taken into the 
Territory with: impunity. If you pass bills that 
are silent upon the subject of slavery, your terri- 
torial judges will decide against the inhabitants, 
that, Congress not having prohibited slavery in 
these Territories, it can exist there. As an evi- 
dence of this, I call attention to the following de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the State of Mis- 
souri : 

“Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of 
Charlotte (of color) vs. Chouteau—appeal from 
Circuit Court: 

“¢1, Slavery may exist without any positive 
law authorizing it. 

“¢2. The existence of slavery in fact is pre- 
sumptive evidence of its legality. 

“¢3. It is not necessary to show any general. 
custom in a country of holding negroes in slavery 
to prove its legality. If it be found to exist in 
fact, even to a limited extent, and no positive law 
prohibiting it be shown, it will be decided legal. 

“Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of 
Chouteau vs. Reese (of color)—appeal from Cir- 
cuit Court : 

“Tt is not necessary to show any positive enact- 
ment of law in order to establish the existence of 
slavery. 

“<The existence of slavery in fact being estab- 
lished, it devolves on the plaintiff, he being a ne- 
gro, to show the law forbidding it’? ”—Missouri 
Reports, vol. 9. 

“ Southern gentlemen generally hold, I believe, 
that the people under Territorial Governments 
would have no right to interfere with slavery ; 
and in the absence of an inhibition of slavery by 
Congress, most of them believe that they could 
take their slaves into any Territory of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Smart proceeded to examine the bearings 
of the Wilmot Proviso agitation upon the Demo- 
cratic party, showing that in those States where 
the Democracy adhered to the Proviso, they were 
generally triumphant. 


“But it is said that to oppose the extension of 
slavery will lead to a dissolution of the Union. It 
then comes to this: if certain gentlemen cannot 
extend slavery, they will go in for a dissolution. 
I do not wonder that these gentlemen hold up the 
idea of a dissolution. They have an object to ac- 
complish, and they might be willing to accomplish 
it through the fears of Northern men. But the 
Northern men who will catch up the cry and ring 
it through all its changes, endeavoring to alarm 
the people of the North, who love the Union, into 
an acquiescence in the propagation of slavery, are 
scarcely worthy to be free themselves. Dissolu- 
tion of the Union for what? For the purpose of 
extending slavery? Sir, revolts and popular out- 
breaks have been common in all countries. His- 
tory is full of rude and terrible efforts of even 
semi-barbarians for liberty. But who ever heard 
of the dissolution of a Government, by an intelli- 
gent people, for the purpose of colonizing slavery— 
for the enslavement of an empire ? 

“The American Revolution was a desperate 
effort for liberty, and Jefferson regarded the ex- 
tension of slavery to the American colonies by 
England, as an emphatic reason for a dissolution 
of our connection with that Power. What, sir, is 
going on at the present time? France; Italy, 
Germany, Ireland, and in fact the principal na- 
tions of Europe, have sought to dissolve their ex- 
isting Governments, to secure the blessings of 
freedom. 

‘“‘ The inspiriting cry of liberty has been heard 
all over the civilized world, while in America the 
hoarse and discordant notes of dissolution are 
sounded, and we are warned that our Republic is 
to be dissolved, unless we give our votes to fasten 
slavery, directly or indirectly, upon the empire of 
the Pacific.” 

His hour here expired. 


THE FLOWER. 
From the French of Millevoye. 


Lovely and dying blossom, 
So late the valley’s grace, 
The wind doth bid thy petals 
Bestrew thy native place. 


Thus shall our forms be mown 
By an all potent king— 

Thy velvet leaves are scattered, 
Our cherished joys take wing. 

And thus, all hope departed, 
Man asks with trembling tone, 

“ My life or thine, sweet flower, 
Which is the soonest flown?” 


ConsTANCE. 





GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1M9, 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 

_ January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. [t is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 





TERMS, 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 


led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor, Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. ‘They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

or five dollars, two copies yearly, anda set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

. For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dec. 





GODEY’S 

| Reig BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 

est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ..ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illastrated and well 
— &e. 

rice for one year, which incluttes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address » A. EY, 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
BOARDING AND DAY| SCHOOL, 
Lew the directionof Miss A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 

son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 

re a TERMS PER QUARTER. 

‘unior Class.— Spelli: Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic naa the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from gb to $7. 

Intermediate Class.—Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History Geography, My- 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astranomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. : 

EXTRAS 

nanag Beem, he $20 per quarter. 

. $15 to quarter. 

Gare 10 to $ ¥ geet quarter. 

Paintiag in Water Colors, $5 to gi0 per quarterj 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Itmlian, Spanish, and German ages, each, $5 per 


iu r. 

* The higher branches of mathematics, $10 per quarter. 

Board and Tuition, $40t » $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. ‘ . 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 


Dr. Ducachet; Key. Kingaton ‘aor Rey. N.S. 
-; Hon. John mayor 

ua , of Jefferson College; 

,.D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Female Seminary, South 





Hon. Edmund 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke 


, Mass. 
Fe niieaelphia, August, 1848, 
COMMISSION STORE, 
ws GUNNISON, General Commission 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec, 23.— 


Aug. 24.—0 








the same hostility to slavery among the American entire 


rr above. 
Firm—T, Gilbert and Wm. H, Jameson. . Aug, 24.—10m 





ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
Rp TEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachv 
setts. May 4. 





LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free-Labor 
C Dry Goods and Groceries northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y, 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 


Law, § New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE, 


HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miler 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The ‘nouse is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. 8. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention Map cag 4 to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the businessand home department; and all letters 
having reference to busi , or to ad jon, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathiec treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication will] 

secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Terms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy rooms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in/the institution, fifty cents per dozen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 

bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United States vr Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis- 
cover and point vut the novel featnres—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, cesi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
ic} Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
Hon. H.E. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents ; 
Hon. Jualins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 
Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 
Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 
+ Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from thé Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents: 














Wasuinoton, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern : 

During the time [have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed the business of Patent. Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbine personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. T am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cesgful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 





MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V.— Drecemper, 1848, 


ONTENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, for new subscribers. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 


Jan. 4.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 





PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
. Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. TRUGH, Washington, D. C. 
LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnatf, O. 


TEMPERANCE, 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, norti 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot 





Jan. 20. 








Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
VVALUABLE premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 
early, while the terms are low. 
REPUBLICATION OF 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated w:th Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 


PRICES FOR 1849, (if subseribed for early.) 

For any one of the four Keviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do, 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Ke- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, grati e volume of any of the premiums above 
named. 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, as above. : 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Keviews and Blackwood, at $10, wiil re- 
ceive three premium volumes. ? . 

Og Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 


CLUBBING. . 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
oneaddress, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

og No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be furnish- 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 

EARLY COPIES. _ 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay £0 large a cou 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe early, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications —— be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, tv the publishers 

ttn TLONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Jan. 4. 


79 Fulton street, New York. 
THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAY ERY TRACT YET 
PUBLIS oe 3 
Ts ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June Lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
With notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 16 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

Mareh 30. 61 John street, New York. 


REMOVAL, 
fags Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible iocation, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a jull 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
pea beng the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 

mtion. 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literary new: are also received and filed. 

The office of the American Missionary Association has 
also been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society should be directed as above. 

WILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4 Publishing and Office Agent. 

03 Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 











FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 

DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
J iy astonishing suecess which has attended the use of 

this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or fall 
sickness,) sp ) ps, convulsions, &c., renders it tle 
mane a ore discovered. In fact, as a reme. 

e above diseases, it stands unrivall t 

Paive is no other reliable’ remedy. Pe ain, 


TEETHING, WORMS, 
or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all 1 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine whj 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who 
children should remember this. 


MANY A CHILD, 
the past year, heey rans with this cor 
been given over by physicians to die, has be store: 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extren 


From the Cincinnali Commercial. 


REMARKAPLE CURE, 
The following certificate was given to Mes 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of bie Woden t “ 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness F We 
are induced to give it @ place in our editorial columng, fro, 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will ome 
epilepsy, at the same time beliey ing it to be one of the on 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and i “of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a vemed op 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the preset 4 lis. 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those ii er 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. ro 





ich caseg, 
ch can be 
have smal] 


nplaint, and hag 


a CINCINNATI, August 26, 1848 
ENTLEMEN : It is almost im i g ' 
; : possible forJang 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I adi = 
lines to you, for the pur 
cial results that have be 

Vegetable Extract. 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion wen 
he could not be cured. ‘ Py 

n one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hi 

1 J roke his arm, 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to cure hin 
= erilepey, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 

oying physicians in his case . y rj 

= i physicians in his case would be only throwing money 

1 called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cnred at all. ; 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 

was ay eure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Hart hy Vegetable Extract in one cf oor city papers, with cer. 
or aneeg en persons who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen 
wenty, thirty, and even forty years and restored to healt), 
by the use of the Extract. >> “it a rap 
‘ called at your store, and, aft 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion te 
package. It did littleorno good I th: nzht I -wonl 
P ig would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little henaee. 

I then came to the con+lusion to purchase a ten dollar box 
I found that it was of so much aervice to him I was induced 
to purchase the second. And I am truly thankful that-] did 
so, as by the use of the ten packages he has } 
perfect health. 

Should any person feei desirous of seeing him, and ascer- 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their valling on me at my residence, southwest e r- 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS 
Messrs. Thomas & Mivus, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s, Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi'eptic fits. 

A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original lett 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ob 


nage to ex. 
sfact : lress these few 
pose of informing you of the benefi- 
en effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 


I call. 





ter conversing with Mr. 
» purchase a three dollar 


een restored to 


er can be seen by 
aio, , 

Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 

Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 

Dear Sin: My daughter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at- 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first, part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 
SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 

perday. 1 employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 
She hae not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who wer 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
I remain yours, respectfully, 
ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton & Sha rp. 
Maysvitte, November 22. 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchase, Xc., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP. 

Messrs. Tuomas & Mixzs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reference to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy. 
sicians of Cincinnati: ; 


and 


Cincinnati, November 24, 1818. 

GeNTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with pera ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

My child wae severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by pbysi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

In May last, 1 came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. | have the pleasure to inform you that the 

ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM. 
after all other medicines had failed. ’ 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
may be induced to give ita trial, as I feel assured it will 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in a 
cording to directions. 

Should avy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas- 
ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. Tuomas & Mites, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, sgents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vezeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 


i<FPrepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price: One package - - - - : - S3.0 
Four packages - : - - - - 10.00 
Eight packages - - - . - - 20.00 
OF It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and Weat 


Indies. 

THOMAS & MILES, 

No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburc. 

Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 

E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus 

Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago 

David Craighead, {ndianapolis. E, L. Holiidge, Buffalo. 

Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 

And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer- 
chants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 

Indies. lov. 16—eowly 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T, Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
lron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Vin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE. 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
WY B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselior 
et Law, Columbus, Obio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House 


Basiness connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared express!Y 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indices 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


June 3.—ly 











JUST PUBLISHED, " 

NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code Y 

the District of Columbia, in foree September |st, 1848; 

by Wortbington G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, W ashington 

City. Published by the American and Foreign Ant Slavery 

Society, and for sale at No. 61 John street, New York, ny 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 —_ 

per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invariab!y 
cash. 


or od 

The author of the present work has nearly complete ' 

for publication, the Black Code of each of the States in the 

Union. That.of Maryland will next make its appearance. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


¥ Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7/4 
Me iect, toe doors east of Vine street, Cineinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. )- 
W.H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


Jan. 4. 





RUIT TREES, &¢.—This old establishment conti 


to furnish 
de. Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
ly Eigses Peed thelfty and 
as, an (| 
well adapted to the climate of the Soush and West jand 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 
route, we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 
to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion onthe way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 


chasers. _. 
‘Lrevs, Plants, &c., will be labelled and properly packed in 
bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeably to order. 
ordering &e., and who are not familiar with 
_the different varieties of Fruits, (after mentioning the num- 
ber of apples, pears, &c., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who agpreemte to send none but 
‘ xe 
mr acoaen emint® 0 aay see 


"Orders 
ence will meet with 
gratis, 1 
Breen on A ERY ANT & SONS, 





Bush, Angus, 188 Aug. 24— Bm 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 

ALVIN DE WOLF, Atto: and Counsellor, Telegraph 
C Buildings, Clark street, Chi , Minois. Particuls 
me vere Court, Cook County, Illinois 

s '00. y, . " 
ne rey Monday in February, May, and 9° 
to 


Cironit court—secon: day in June and November. ; 
Demands for et caenia be on bend twenty days be 
e 


fore the first day of each term. b. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


FARM FOR SALE. . am 
SALE half'a mile from, and commanding #” 
eiieatinad view ot, tas dourishing town of Salem, Colum 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improve 7 
has lange brick house two frame barns, <n omhard 0) 
a : trees, an_inexhaustible su ply of the bes A 
Sort water in wells and ‘a well of soft water in 
kitchen. House and 





with trees. A healthy 


ELL 
beantiful country seat, JONAS D. CATT: " 
Feb. a—tf Salem, Ohio 





